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TOL. XXIX ‘ST 


Shu rtleff College. 


The Oldest College in the West. 


FOUNDED IN 1827 

Abrilliant faculty of teachers. 

Ahigh standard of scholarship. 

Many privileges and advantages. 

Ahealthful location. ~ 

A strong and growing institution. 

Fficient Academic, Normal, [lusic 
and Businéss schools in connection. 


Write at once for catalogue to 


AUSTEN K. de BLOIS, Ph. D., President 
UPPER AlL,.TON, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 
Business direct with employers of teachers. 
Now is the time to register for a position next 
year. Send for our new agency manual. 


H. S. BULLEN, Manager, 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 


College Reopens Sept. 28th. 

In addition to the regular work of the Col- 
lege, whichincludes the preparing of students 
for Kindergartners, Supervisors and Training 
Teachers, special instruction is given 1n adapt- 
ing Kindergarten principles to Primary work, 
andin the right use of Kindergarten materials, 
in Primary Grades. 

Students Received Until Noy. 15th. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 


10 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 


Summer Latin School 


. i Oe a ete 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 


SIKTH SESSION, NINE WEEKS, JUNE 22d 
TO AUG. 24st, 1896, 


Course includes Beginners’ Book, Caesar, 
Cicero, Virgil and Ovid. Students preparing for 
college, or teachers who desire to acquire Latin, 
will not elsewhere find so favorable an oppor- 
tunity to gain a year during vacation as is 
afforded by this nine weeks of concentrated 
study. . Write for prospectus to 


Cc. O. DENNY, Principal, 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 














1090 25th Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, JUNE 9, 1896. 
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DIXON COLLEGE, Dixon, Ill., the Northern Illinois Normal School. 
Thorough in work, logical in methods of investigation, normal in methods of teaching, com- 
plete and practical in courses of study, economical in all things. 
NO VACATIONS STUDENTS ADMITTED ANY DAY IN THE YEAR. 

COURSES OF STUDY.—SPECIAL: Sixteen Special Courses for the Spring and Summer Sessions; 
COLLEGIATE, Four Years; CLASSICAL NORMAL, Three Years; SCIENTIFIC, Three Years; CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. Three Years; TEACHERS’, Two Years; SURVEYORS, One Year; BUSINESS, Five 
Months to Three Years; MILITARY. Two Years; SHORTHAND, Four Months; TELEGRAPHY, 
Four months; Law, Two Years; ORATORY, Two Years; KINDERGARTEN, Two Years. 

“PUBLIC OPINION AND PATRONAGE PRONOUNCE THIS THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOL.” 

This is the only institution in the country where students are boarded at actual cost, hence 
our remarkably low rates. $27.£0 to $33.00 pays total expenses, ten weeks, for board, furnished 
suit of rooms and tuition. $85.00 to $!05.00 pays total expenses one school year of forty weeks 
for board, furnished suite of rooms and tuition. The Dixon Business College operates the most 
elaborate actual business exchange system extant. Send for 60-page Illustrated Catalogue, and 
name the department in which you are interested. Address, J. B. DILLE, PRINCIPAL, 

or C. C. REARICK, Associate Principal, DrxOn, ILL. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD, 


FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 
: 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 1045 (VERTICULAR) and 1046 (VERTIGRAPH). 


MOST DURABLE - - - MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time; Gillott’s Pens pay for themselves 
by the time they save. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


The Largest School Specialty House inthe World. Established 1889. 
== DEPARTMENTS. @==— > 





E. F., 351, and 





1. SPECIALTIES. 5. *STATIONERY AND STA- 
1. *“The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.” TIONERS’ SUNDRIES. 
2. **Progressive Reading and Number (Catalogue D.) 

Study.”’ Examination and Practice Papers, Draw- 
3. *Politico-Relief Maps.”’ ing Papers, Science Tablets, 
4. **Swigert’s Lunar-Tellurian,”’ Peus, Pencils, Ink, Commence- 
5. *‘Roudebush Writing System.” ment Cards, Programs, Class 
6. *“Physical Apparatus and Chem- Badges, Xc., &c. 

—, ae 6. *SCHOOL RECORDS AND 
7. *School Room Decoratiors.”’ 


BLANKS. (Catalogue E.) 
District Officers’ Account and Record 

Books, Teachers’ Registers, 

Township and School District 


2. *“GENERAL SCHOOL SUP- 
PLIES. (CATALOGUE A.) 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dic- 


tionary Holders, Blackboards- Orders, and Special Forms. 
Erasers, Fiags, &c., &c. 7. *DIPLOMAS 
‘ ° . (Catalogue F.) 
3. *SCHOOL FURNITURE. Diplomas of Graduation, Cer- 
(Catalogue B.) tificates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, 
School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and and Lithographed and Printed 
Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs Forms of all kinds. 
and Tables, &c. &c. 8. *SCHOOL BONDS. 


*OFFICE FURNITURE. 


(Catalogue C.) : 
Desks and Chairs, Revolving Purchaeed. 


Book Cases, Filing Cabinets, &c. 9. IN PREPARATION. 
*SPECIAL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-175 Fifth Ave., Corner Monroe Street, Chicago. 


4. 
Office 


School Bonds Negotiated and 
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United States History, Physiology and Hygiene, 9 | A 
; , a oe, ae 
Geograph) ’ Or thog? aphy & Re ading, Superior to anything in the market in economy of time and price. 
Grammar, General History, ag aren: Sg the market im excellence of manufacture and 
Arithmetic, (Teaching, Test Examples in Arith- “SCHOOL REPORTS ARE KEPT AND MADE OUT 


Theory and Practice of metic. MORE ACCURATELY AND WITH LESS TIME 
AND LABOR THAN BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM "' 
Botany, (7** is recent and so la tay oy By ; ANOTHER SYSTEM, 
Ly 9 not Revised.’ ) Natur al Philosophy iT 1S THE BEST. 


For 


N.S. 
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CREE SRR ERE SESRSE See SE PLEASE READ. 
BE SURE TO ORDER | MISSOURI DEPATity of Jefferson, Mo., Oct. 8d, 1893. 
The Durvews Brothers cite, Peouomlc ae ae, en 
e s ro . >» an a 
REVISED EDITIONS. t 


oe cope ore —_— ‘ it. " It is truly an _ ——— one. 
Cokie ictoic micic Ic icmicn and is well adapted for use in the public schools of this State. e 
Was ISISISAS AS as SAS ARIAS veal do not hesitate to recommend this Register to our teachers. 
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MOST SUCCESSFUL 8O0OKS OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. Leen ST ORMAn’ Culct Clerk. 
OVER 80,000 COPIES SOLD ALREADY, AND THE SALE, NOW ; : % 
THAT THEY HAVE BEEN THOROUGHLY REWRITTEN BY THE |. “Our teachers prefer it to any other with which they are famil- Heat 
MOST COMPETENT TEACHERS, IS FAR GREATER THAN EVER. | i@t.’—Supt. E. A. Jones, Massillon, O. 
“It is the best and most convenient I have ever seen ” 
ve; . ed hies Cet Eb ok, Respectfully, C. B. REYNOLDS. 
PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, EACH 50 CENTS. “I have used ‘Campbell’s Economic School Register’ for five years. 
Special Offer to Teachers, Supervisors and Others. From my own experience I k now that by the use of this Register my 


own reports were kept more accurately and with Jess time and /ador than 
by any other.’"-—H. C. MUCKLEY, Central High School, Cleveland, 0. 

‘We use ‘Campbell’s Economic School Register,’ and like it very 
much.’’—Supt. H. C. Forp, £l Dorado, Kan 


Any six assorted for - $2. ae, postage paid. 
Any eight assorted for 3 
The entire set of ‘eleven for $4. 25, posta; age a 











‘It seems to me that your Register 1s unequalled in complete- 615 | 
The authors of the above books have had many years’ experience | ness and compactness.’’—PRINCIPAL H. J. BOWELL, Necedah, Wis. rates 
in teaching, and have asked every conceivable question that would effici 
‘be likely to come up in the most rigid examin: ation. E very question as te 
has a complete and concise answer just below it. ‘There are other Campbell’ 5 Economic School Register. the 1 
question books published ranging in prices from 10 cents to $1.75 : ( ) a so ae pay | 
each, but even the highest price book is not half as complete on a In attractive Board Covers, with removable insides or‘ ‘Fillers,” Tic. 
SINGLE BRANCH as these are for 50 cents. \We repeat it, there are | Reuewing Fillers, ManillaCovers, - - = - = 7 on wm 
no other books published that at all compare with these in aiding ‘ : SPECIAL NOTICE. : aa 
Teachers and Students in preparing for examinations. On receipt of price, we will mail a copy, and upon its return, post- 
Many Teachers are using these Question Books in their schools paid, in good condition within reasonable time, refund the amount. 
in the place of text books. 
Purchase one copy, and you will want all of them Campbell’ $ Economic Examination Record. 
Remit by Post OFFICE MONEY ORDER, EXPRESS ORDER, REGIS- Board Covers, by mail, Postpaid, 25c. 
TERED LETTER, OR BANK DRAFT. This has all the merits of durability, neatness and economy of 
time and price possessed by the preceding, and will be sent on ap- 
SEND FOR CIRCU LARS. proval in same way, subject to refund of price upon return. ] 
DAY’S COMPLETE WORDS CORRECTLY SPOKEN. Has 
By ELROY M. AVERY, PH. D. wg 
SHORTHAND MANUAL. RETAIL PRICE, - - - 15 CENTS. cs, 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with (Civ 
COLUMBIAN REVISION, red line borders, very wittily written, and a work valuable to all Hor 
16TH EDITION. who would speak their mother tongue with accuracy. also 
A full revision to date, and the VERY BEST “o. inb 
SHORTHAND BOOK EVER YET PUBLISHED. POPULAR SYNONYMS. po 
Is used at hundreds of Commercial Schools. ! 
Will b d at thousands mo CLOTH, 32mo. first 
ands re. 
apdivcnbajcimting F PRICE, 10 CENTS. BY MAIL, 12 CENTS. yea 
IS ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL. _..—_.-_<.ai Twenty-five Thousand Words in ordinary use. , Accurate, Cheap, Art 
. Elegant. Elegantly Stamped in Ink and Gold. a 
And, Bookseller or Teacher, when you get a call for it : ep 
(don’t order it until then), remember it is published by We have sold over one hundred thousand copies of this work, hav 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


, _—_—_——__—— : 
= 


REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


ds New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
cae, Fruits Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
juveniles, Landscape, Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
prices for 12 cards; size 3x4 inches 8c: 3':x5'4 12c; 
qyx6 20c; 54x76 30c; 7x9 50c; 9xll 75q. All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

i ist of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted, 
fond Silk-Fringed Chrome Reward Gift Cards, 
geward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
nents, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize, 
Reading, Merit, Credit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
(ards, School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Etc., Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


4, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN;PA. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 
Electrical Engineering, Botany and Zoology, 
Mining Engineering, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medical Schools.) 
For the Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN. Sec’y, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


[lentral Teachers’ Bureau 


secures positions for teachers. We 
need more first-class teachers to 
fill vacancies. Address 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, 
Green Ridge, Mo. 











and Students 

IWant Teachers wont 

travel in vacation, introducing goods in which there 
isno competition. No experience needed. 

E. T. BREWSTER, Dayton, Ohio. 


1230 West Second Street. 
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all 


Circulars of the Equitable 
R Teachers’ Bureau, Denver, 
Colo W. T. Parks, Manager. 


615 Charles Building, charges one-half usual 
rates. Facilities unsurpassed. Services honest, 
efficient. Have twice as many calls for teachers 
as teachers enrolled. Can help you anywhere in 
the U. S. Endorsed by leading educators. We 
pay for knowledge of vacancies. Write to-day. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts, Instruction 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$%;second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have been completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
satific and Technical work all new, 
For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 














I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
THE COLLEGE. 
M, S, SNOW, A. M,, DEAN, 


. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING; 
C. M. WOODWARD, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


? 


o 


r 


Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Philosophy, 

Bachelor of Science. 

Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 

neering. 

. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

10. The usual higher degrees, 


Am co ro 
oe = 8 


~ 


Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, | 
June 15 and 16, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. | 


22 and 23, 1896. 


II. HENRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue, 

WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 
III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

1417 Lucas Place. 

W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


SCHOOL 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 23. 





V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday ang Wednes- 
day, Sept, 22-23, 1546. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept, 22 23, 1896, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH, D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 

Entrance examination Monday, June 13, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 21, 22, 23, 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DrREcTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
18, Friday, Sept. 18, 1296. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls, 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 22-23. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secrtary. 
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Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Qo., Publishers, 


Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sep t-f. 





RELIEF 
MAPS 


Systematic Col- 
lections, Miner- 





alogy, Geology, 
Zeology, for 
schools ef all 
grades. Lantern 


P : Slides, é&c. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, 





In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No eollections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offe red in thiscountry at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
EDWIN E,. HOWRBLL, 
612 17th St., N W., Washington, D.C. 
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Washington University, St. Louis, 


Candidates for admission will be examined on Thursday, June 18th, and on Friday, Sept. 18th, in the 
school rooms, the examination beginning each day at 4:400'clock, Pupils may present themselves on either day 


without having piven previous notice 
certainly present himeelf in June in order that his 


remedied during the summer, 


i but if there is any uncertainty as to a boy's qualifications, he should 
leficiencies, if they exist, may be pointed out in time to be 


No Candidates will be examined who will be under 14 years of age in September. 


Candidates not entering on certificates will be examined as follows: 
1. Reading, Spelling and Penmanship, 


2, Oral Arithmetic with the use of simple fractions, denominate numbers, and the fundamental forms 


of atialynlia. 


tereat and the analysis of complex problema, 


h. Written Arithinetic, with the fundamental processes, common and decimal fractions, percentage, in- 


4, Geography, with the forme of the continents and countries (eapecially the United States); the loca 


tion of the principal cities, rivera and mountains; and the principal productions, forms of government and 
commercial highways of the leading nations 


6% Hupgliah Grammar, in regard to the parts of speech, the forms of the personal pronouns and verbs 
and the characterisation of plirases, clauses and sentences, 


6. ‘The history of the United States with sketches of important men, events and inventions up to 1865. 


When candidates can present certificates showing that they have completed a thorough course of study 
preparatory toa high achool, orin ahigh school of good standing, they may be admitted without examination, 
/ersons not familiar with our methods may be interested toknow: 


1. The aim isa peneral, all-round education, 


taken in regular order, 


The course of study covers three years, and must be 
It frequently takes boys four years to satisfactorily complete the course. 


2. Hach day's program has two periods for shop work and four for recitations and drawing. 
8. Kaual attention is paid to Language, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work and Drawing. 

4. tt in not the aim of the achool to make mechanics. 
6. The achool does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great many tools, 
G. There ia no opportunity at the achool to earn money. 


The catalogue gives in full the details of the course of instruction, the methods and extent of manual 
training, the rates of tuition, estimates of expenses, and finally, the roll and record of the Alumui. 
Further information may be had by applying to 
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40 Randolph st,, 
MODERN EDUCATION 


WM. M. 


Chicago 


BRYANT, M.A. LL. 1. D. 


An elegant booklet by mail for tocents, 


Prerein & Situ, St. Louis. 
Singly 
or by Dozens 


Any boy or git) in the remotest ham- 
let, or any teacher or official any- 
where can secure of us promptly 

§ ; . at reduced prices Uf 


School Books 
of all Publishers 
Postage or Expressage Free 


Rrand new and complete catalogue 
free, if you mention this ad, 





: Arthur Hinds & Co, 
} 4 Cooper Tnstitate New York Clty 
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Ven you can 








Cc. TM. WOODWARD, Director, 


Washington University, St. Louis 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
bl ne te a th be te el 
SCHOOL 


bn eh tee eed ate ol 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

oursnts of CHEPISTRY, Pure and 
(? Applied, in CIVIL and DYNATIUC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL. 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
QEOLOGQY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a TIED. 
ICAL. COURSE, and in general SCIEN- 
TiFIC = STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRNECH, GERTIIAN, 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 

For programme address, 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
. DIREOTOR,... 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


POLITICAL 





FREE THE =< 
REGISTRATION THURSTON 
UNTIL TEACHERS’ 


JUNE 30th, 
| OM if) VAN VANE AGENCY 
¢ a NF? REMY needs more First-Class 
% ~ Yd grade and High School 
Teachers immediately, Write at once to 
Miss Anna M. Thurston, Manager. 
262 Wabash Ave , Chicago, Il, 


Connesronoence i nteiemetial 
STUDY. <> 


The University of Chicago 
Offers instruction by correspondence in many 
Academy, College and Graduate Courses, in 
cluding Philosophy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology etc, Degrees are 
not granted on work done wholly by correspon 
dence, but credit will be given upon courses 
completed, and thus the time of residence required 
for a degree may be shortened, Work may be 
commenced at any time. Special circulars will 
be sent on application to 

THE CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEP'T. 
Room A. Cobb Lecture Hall, 
The University of Chicago 












_ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
rs, ASSOCIATIO 





ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 





Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fo! 
advancement rather than h 
positions. 


104 The Auditorium Building 
- - CHICAGO -: 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


Wa. M. BRYANT, Eprror 
J. G. REYNOLDS, AssociATE EpItor AND 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


Terms, per year, in advance $1.00 
Bingle Copy 10 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


This Journal is published every month, and 
“Kntered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A CLOSER ARTICULATION BE- 
TWEEN THE VARIOUS GRADES IN 
SCHOOL WORK. 





The whole scheme of educa- 
tion is on trial; not for life, but 
for resurrection. Educational 
gatherings are now largely tak- 
en up in discussing questions 
which are really but different as- 
pects of one and the same great 
central question—How can _ the 
course of education, as a whole, 
be more perfectly adapted to hu 
man needs? 

The National Educational <As- 
sociation, whatever else may be 
said of it, has given body and or- 
ganization to otherwise intangi- 
ble and isolated agencies and has 
thus been the means of bringing 
into realized form an 
educational that 
must have been im- 
possible. 

It is an orchestra in which Dr. 
Harris has always played a lead- 
ing part, and to which, in later 
years, President Eliot, 6f Harv- 
ard, has added his own vigorous 
tones. As every one knows, the 
Committee of Ten really voiced 
the convictions of Dr. Eliot; just 
as the Committee of Fifteen, so 
far as its report dealt with the 


positive, 
momentum 
otherwise 
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subject of Correlation of Studies, 
merely gave sanction to the con- 
victions of Dr. Harris. 

Of these reports the “Journal” 
has already indicated its esti- 
Substantially in keeping 
with this estimate is a paper just 
received from G. H. Howison, 
Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of California. The 
paper was read at the meeting of 


mate. 


the California Teachers’ Asgsso- 
ciation in January last. 

Prof. owison, whom St. Lou- 
isans remember with pride as 
having once been one of their 


number, shows with great clear- 
ness that these two reports real- 
ly express each the educational 
point of view of a_ well-defined 
school of philosophy. The re- 
ports may, in fact, be regarded 
as the maturest utterances of two 
leaders of thought representing 
two radically different schools. 

The vital distinction, as we 
have several times tried to indi- 
cate in the “Journal,” is this: 
That on the one side everything 
is based upon the ideal of the in- 
dividual as an individual; while 
on the other all is determined 
with reference to the universal, 
unvarying type of mind, to 
which it is the essential task of 
education to lead the individual 
to conform. 

Hence withthe one schoolthere 
is perpetual insistance upon the 
importance of interest in the 
sense of finding what the individ- 
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ual is most interested in; while 
with the other there is perpetual 
insistance upon character, in its 
ideal sense, as indicating the 
themes in which the individual 
ought to be interested. 
Logically, the one school would 
be driven to say: “Find 
what the indivdual would like to 
be, and help him to be that. De- 
liver him over to the Zeitgeist, 
the Spirit of the Age, whatever 
that may be—make a time-server 
of him.” The other must steadily 
urge the infinite value of the 
changeless Type of Human VPer- 
sonality, and the supreme im- 
portance of arranging all educa- 
tional schemes and of conducting 
all educational exercises with 
the ultimate aim of realizing that 


most 


out 


Type to the utmost possible de- 
gree in the individual. 
That is the core of all ques- 


tions as to the readjustment of 
the course of study, and as to im- 
provement of methods. For this 
reason Prof. Howison is con- 
vinced that the approval so gen- 
erally given to the report of the 
Committee of Ten will not be 
permanent, while the adverse 
estimate of Dr. Harris’ report 
will give place at length to per- 
manent approval. 

It is a specially hopeful sign, 
indeed, that the attention of 
the whole educational world is 
gradually centering upon the 
various aspects of this supreme 
question. It must suffice for 
the present to call the at- 
tention of our readers to re- 
ports of two representative dis- 
cussions. The one is on the “Pro- 
per Relation of Secondary 
Schools to the Schools Below 
Them” developed a year ago at 
the thirty-third university convo- 
cation of the State of New York 
and reported in Regents’ Bulle- 
tin No. 32. The other is the re- 


port (in April “School Review,’’) 


of addresses and discussions at 
the ‘First Annual Meeting of the 
North Central Association of 
Colleges and Prepar atory 
Schools” at Chicago. 

there is 
evidence of a good deal of grop- 


ing, 


In these discussions 


as well as of some clear in- 
sight. It is through such grop- 
vision will be 
reached at length. As we have 
more than once repeated, the an- 


ing that clear 


swer to a question is the question 
itself raised to its highest power. 
the 
step 
in true orientation leading to the 
final clear comprehension of its 
essential inner import. 


from 
outside is already the first 


Looking at a question 


When this 
and 


import 
adequately 


is clearly 
comprehended, 
and thus becomes the central fac- 
tor in the practical readjustment 
of studies now in progress, the 
course of study will be literally 
continuous from kindergarten to 
university, for it will be the con- 
sciously worked out and progres- 
sively complex medium 
which the unbroken and really 
unbreakable development of indi- 
vidual minds from childhood to 
maturity is to be attained. 


through 





There are moral imbeciles as 
well as intellectual imbeciles— 
men who are incapable of keep- 
ing their acts in harmony with 
the logic of morality, as well as 
men who are incapable of direct- 
ing their thoughts in accordance 
with the logic of intelligence; 
and as the one is never selected 
as a guide in study, so the other 
ought never to be chosen as a 
model in conduct. 





. “Nothing but a good moral 


training can qualify a man _ to 
study what is noble and just.”— 


Aristotle. 


USE IN EDUCATION AND EDU- 
CATION FOR USE. 


What President Eliot, of Hary. 
ard, means by the “useful” in edu. 
cation, may inferred 
from remarks of his at the New 
York University Convocation 
(1895) on the utility of arithmetic, 
He says: people think 
that mathematics is necessary. It 
seems to me that there is no sub. 


easily be 


“Some 


ject with a minimum of which we: 


can so well afford to be content, 
Arithmetie used to be considered 
the backbone of grammar school 
instruction; but have now 
come to perceive that it is the 
least useful in practice of all the 
subjects. I am not exaggerating 
and I do not intend to be humor. 
ous. Arithmetic is positively the 
least useful thing that any child 
learns in the grammar school to- 
day. How much arithmetic do 
any of us use in life? Nothing, I 
the most 
elementary addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, with 
the smallest numbers. None of 
us use anything over 10 without 
resorting to paper and pencil; we 
should be extremely unwise if we 
did. Even the practiced  sales- 
man in a retail shop must write 
down any sum which involves 
any number over 10; he must 
write it all down, work it out on 
paper, and hand it in with the ac- 
count of the sale. Whoever uses 
arithmetic much in actual life, 
may fairly be called a_ specialist. 
Moreover, the reasoning of math- 
ematics is peculiar to itself. Yet 
there are still schools which give 
a quarter of all their time to 
arithmetic. I have not the slight- 
est apprehension that the child- 
ren would paytoolittle attention 
to arithmetic if they had absolute 
freedom. They all want to count 
and buy and sell a little.” 


It would seem difficult to put 
education upon a more absolutely 


we 


venture to say, except 
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utilitarian basis. And yet in edu- 
cation the real question is not to 
yhat outward end, but to whatin- 
yard purpose shall a given theme 
be pursued. No doubt the ques- 
tion how to make a living is of 
very great importance; but of in- 
fnitely greater importance is the 
question: How best to live. 

The value of arithmetic, or of 
any other subject in an education- 
al sense is not to be determined 
from its “use” in mere commerce; 
but from its “use” in rationally 
developing the mind. The ques- 
tion is, not what will tend most to 
make rich citizens, but what will 
tend most to make good citizens. 

If arithmetic is comparatively 
poor in educational values prop- 
erly speaking—and we believe it 
is—that is a good reason for re- 
stricting to narrow limits the at- 
tention given it in school. But 
so long as we are talking of edu- 
cational aims and means and 
methods, all questions of commer- 
cial aims and means and methods 
are absolutely irrelevant. The 
most loudly crying need of our 
time is just this of perfectly clear 
distinction between use in educa- 
tion and education for use. 








Senator Cannon, of Utah, has 
proposed the construction in the 
District of Columbia of a relief 
map of the United States on the 


scale of a square yard to the 
square mile. It seems likely 


that this plan will be carried out. 
Why shouldn’t each of the great 
cities have one of its parks so de- 
veloped as to serve the same pur- 


pose? 





The real solution of a question, 
as so often noted, is always 
“simple’—i. e., it presents the 
universal principle which is the 
secret of the organic unity of the 
given (and otherwise heterogen- 
eous) “facts” in the case. 





HORACE IMANN, 


So ready is America to admit 
the greatness of the intellectual 
heroes of other lands, that those 
within her own borders are be- 
times in danger of being neglect- 
ed, if not wholly forgotten. So it 
has happened in these latter 
times with America’s greatest 
educational hero. We have been 
glorifying Locke and Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi and Froebel, until 
we were at the point of forgetting 
the existence of Horace Mann, 
who, in his time, was the idol of 
America, and the admiration of 
England and of Germany. 

But we are returning at length 
to our native good sense of due 
proportion, and are beginning to 
remind ourselves that admiration 
for the foreign merely as foreign 
is sheer stupidity, and that noth- 
ing can be rationally admirable to 
an American that which 
helps to unfold into richer and 
finer forms of realization that 
great Ideal which the world has 
agreed to call American. 


Save 


On the other hand, we adopt, 
and in adopting adapt, the wise 
saying, current for centuries, but 
which can never grow “old,” and 
declare that we are Americans, 
and nothing that is American will 
we regard as foreign to ourselves. 

So Horace Mann unquestion- 
ably thought; appropriating, as 
he did from Prussia, or wherever 
else, elements that were (and are) 
distinctively American in char- 
acter. And again because we find 
clews and germinal hints in He- 
gel and in Herbart, in Loyola and 
in Comenius, in Plato and in Isai- 
ah, of all that we now lay claimto 
as constituting our great central 
principle of Freedom, yet this 
claim is none the original 
with us, because America is the 
one country in the world where 
this principle is consciously 
adopted once for all as the focus 


less 
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of all national aims and of all in- 
dividual aspirations. 

And this is the real secret of 
American enthusiasm, and of the 
enthusiasm of Horace Mann as an 
American. It is the secret of 
American enthusiasm in educa- 
tion and of our universal 


rever- 
ence for Horace Mann, as_ the 
great representative American 


enthusiast upon the subject of 
education. 

For the very word “enthu- 
siasm,” as coming from the two 
Greek words: en, within, and 
theos, god, just means this; the 
sense of God within one. 

That is the American Ideal; 
and the public school is just the 
medium which has for its purpose 
(1) to awaken every child in all 
the land to a consciousness of 
this Ideal as his own; (2) to stim- 
ulate him to eager effort toward 
the fulfillment of that Ideal in his 
own individual life, and (8) to 
guide him toward truly wise seif- 
regulation in that effort. 

Or, as Horace Mann _ himself 
declares in more pictorial phrase: 
“The object of the common school 
system is to give to every child a 
free, straight, solid pathway, by 
which he can walk directly up 
from the ignorance of an infant 
to a knowledge of the primary 
duties of a man.” 

In perfect accordance with this 
he further declares that “Devel- 
opment of mind is by growth and 
organization.” In other words, 
education is simply an evolution- 
al process consisting specifically 
in that greatest of all miracles, 
the unfolding of Divinity in Hu- 
manity—the progressive, regu- 
lated realization of the literally 
god-like qualities of self-knowl- 
edge, self-restraint and self-re- 
specting self-activity. 

Hence the teacher’s task is 


nothing less than this: To super- 
vise the process of this actual 
growth and practical organiza- 


a 


{ 
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lion of a human soul, And here 
Horace Mann, along with all sane 
people, would insist that 
ever the form or degree of super 
vision, it 


whit 
must be surcharged 
with sympathy and encouraging 
stimulation; not with terrorizing, 
paralyzing, suspicion breeding 
despotism. The former is Amer 

The 
Chris 


jean. The latter is Asiatic. 
former is in the best sense 
tisn. 


The latter is in the worst 


sense Mohammedan, The form 
ev is of the essence of the religion 
of Freedom and genuine spiritual 
ity. The latter is of the essence 
of the religion of Fate, and gross 
materialism. 

And all this is equally true, 
whether the supervision be of a 
child by a teacher, or of 


one 
teacher by another teacher, 
Seeing, then, that the public 


school is tirst of all and above all 
the instrumentality for clear self 
definition on the part of the child 
respecting all that) is divinest 
within him, it is no wonder that 
our American educational 
Tlorace 


hero, 
Mann, declare 
with all his American enthusiasm 
that the public the 


greatest human 


should 


school — is 
the 
No wonder, 
either, that he should turn aside 
from all other interests and = de 
vote his life to the shaping of the 
public school system in 


discovery 
race has ever made. 


accord 
ance with the central spirit of the 
New World, whose inmost breath 
is the Goddess of Liberty lighting 
up the way to the emancipation 
and rejuvenation of the Old 
World. 





ve 
“True to life” is supposed to be 
the tinal word in 
ing a book. 


recommend 
But it may be true 
to false life and so false to true 


life, and hence unworthy the 
reading. 

<9 e—_—_—_ 
Chicago has fourteen high 


schools enrolling 8.000 pupils. 


LEARNED WOTIEN IN EARLY 
TIMES. 


that wo- 
men are now for the first time in 


Those who imagine 


the history of the world enjoying 
the advantages of education, will 
do well not) only to remember 
Lady Jane Grey, but also to read 
in George Haven Putnam's 
“Books and Their Makers During 
the Middle Ages” (1. 33,) how in 
the time of Augustine there were 
nuns who were specially skillful 
scribes, of 


whom 


one, named 


Melinia, and living in a convent 
near Carthage, is described as 
writing “swiftly, beautifully and 
correctly 


celeriter et) pulchra, 


citra errorem,” These were oc 
cupied in making copies of books. 
51) 
how the nun, Bertile, in the sixth 
century, “by her learned lectures 


on Lloly Scriptures,” attracted to 


Still further one finds (p. 


ChelHles*a large concourse of aud 
both 
ITroswitha, 
of the 


ifors of sexes.” Another, 


who became abbess 


convent at) Gandersheim 
about the beginning of the tenth 
century, “composed a much es 
teemed treatise on logic,” while 
Cecilia, daughter of William the 
Conqueror, and “Abbess of Ku 
caen, won fame for her school in 
grammar, philosophy, and in poe- 
try.” And these are only exam- 


ples 


soe CU 


Among other good things in 
Dr. Soldan’s address at the Jack- 
sonville meeting (see this Journ- 
al for Mareh), was his clear word 
on the importance of Psychology 
and Ethics as constituting a fae- 
tor in the course of study for 
high schools, 
that 


conviction 


There can be no 
doubt there is a growing 
to the effect that the 
study of mind constitutes a vital 
aspect of all true education. And 
by the time the pupils of high 


schools having a four years’ 


course, have reached the Senjor 
year, they have suff 
cient maturity of intellectual 
power to render such study not 
only practicable but 
tractive to them. 


attained 


highly at. 
It may be ad. 
ded that Prof. John Dewey, of 
the Chicago University, has ex. 
pressed himself through — the 
“School in a way quite 
in accordance with the statement 
of the case as made by Dr. Sol- 
dan, and that the experience 
with this study in the St. Louis 
High School for 
past practically 
same view. 


Review” 


twenty years 


confirms — the 


— 77s ef 


The vital, organic relationship 
between High School and Dis: 
trict School in St. Louis (and ey- 
that matter) 
may be seen from the following 
facts: 

1. As Mr. Wm. J. S. Bryan, 
the principal, kindly informs us, 
41 out of 72 teachers in the High 
School have come by direct pro- 
motion from the district schools 
of the city—a 
with 
where. 


erywhere else for 


number of others 


similar experience else 
2. Practically all the — assist- 
int the district 
schools—the rule already includ: 
kindergartens—are — grad- 
School, and 
more or less looking for promo 
tion to the High School. 
the district 
schools look forward to gradua- 
tion from the High School, many 
hoping to become teachers in the 
district and, 
also in the High School. 


teachers in 


ing 
ing 


uates of the High 


3. All pupils in 


schools, perhaps, 


The whole system thus really 
constitutes one great — school 


distributed in many buildings for 
purposes of graduation and com 
venience in attendance. 





ok hae 


An experiment is only the ob 
jective form of an experience. 
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BOOKS IN EDUCATION. 


REV. CHAS. E. STOKKS. 


with 
scholarship than with education. 
It is a mistaken idea that no one 


Books have more to do 


but a scholar can be an educated 
person, or that because one is a 
scholar he is an educated person. 
I believe it is true that only the 
more advanced thinkers have dis- 
covered any difference between 
scholarship and education. The 
great mass of teachers and prac- 
tically all the people make no dis- 
crimination between the scholar 
and the educated person. 

Up to the last quarter century 
we have had no ideas of eduea- 
tion except those taken from Eu 
rope. It is only recently that the 
college curriculum has materially 
from that early day 
when education consisted of a 
sort of aristocracy in which the 
masses had little or no part. 

The genius of American institu- 


changed 


tions demands that we form and 
maintain an idea of education pe- 
culiar to our needs and not pat- 
terned after any other country or 
age. Even methods of teaching 
must conform to this requirement 
sooner or later. 

One has only to read carefully 
the reports of committees on 
courses of study or to peruse care- 
fully the drift of argument at our 
conventions of educators to real- 
ize that education and book-learn- 
ing are no longer one and _ the 
same thing. 

An educated person in this day 
and land is one who is prepared 
to live in a manner most useful to 
himself and others, and to take 
advantage of that manner of life 


presented to him and pursue it 
with pleasure and to the highest 
good of all. 

He is not necessarily educated 
who steps forth from the rostrum 
of graduation, dubbed a bachelor, 
when his four years’ course in col- 
lege has been in books. True, he 
has capacity; but a vessel must 
have something else besides ca- 
pacity. A sharp, nicely adjusted 
tool will do better work than a 
dull one, provided it has a skilled 
hand to guide it. I have a capac- 
dty for music, but so slight is my 
skill that I cannot so much as 
play a jewsharp. A mind with 
capacity only is like an undiscov- 
ered coal mine. 

Knowledge, skill and _ citizen- 
ship are the three components of 
American education. 

Knowledge should include 
something to express, skill the 
power to express it, and  citizen- 
ship how to express it in the most 
useful way. 

I am persuaded that we shall 
soon see the object of public 
schools is not to make scholars, 
but producers and citizens as 
well. 

In this country, the highest 
idea of true citizenship does not 
consist in singing “God save the 
Czar,” but “God save our coun- 
try.” 

Neither is the producer in 
America in the same relation to 
the whole. He is not classed in 
a stratum that must forever re- 
main at the same level. Skill 
has been crowded from our no- 
tion of education because skill re- 
lates to labor, and the education- 
al systems which we have _ bor- 
rowed are all fashioned upon the 
principle that labor is menial, ser- 
vile and degrading. Hence the 
unanswerable charge that we 
educate to avoid labor and not to 
facilitate it. 

It is necessary that we teach 


principles of science, language, 





mathematics, etc., but it is equal- 
ly necessary that we teach the 
dignity and majesty of labor and 
a capacity and skill for perform- 
ing it. 

Let the scholar lave his books 
and provide him every means for 
advancing his chosen calling; let 
the artisan have his skill and 
tools and put to his use every 
means that will increase his pro- 
ductive power; let the merchant 
have the principles of trade and 
throw open to him all the facili- 
ties for traffic that he may be- 
come the greater assimilator of 
wealth and improvement. Edu- 
cate them all that each may be- 
come most useful, best fitted and 
most happily adapted to his 
place. 

Let us remodel our courses of 
study in the graded school, the 
college and the university to meet 
these requirements of a complete 
American education. 

Clarksville, Ark., May 25, 1896. 

oo or 

“Certainly for education, char- 
acter is the true elemental fire; if 
only the instructor has it, it will, 
if not enkindle, at any rate give 
wartath and bring out abilities.” 
—Richter. 


“5 athens: less what you 
learn than of whom you learn.” 
—Emerson. 








“Discipline must be a _ never- 
ceasing constant pressure; never 
violent; and always graduated, 
so as to be fitted to its end, cor- 
poral chastisement being the 
final resort.’”,—Comenius. 


ae 
o<¢ 


DON’T FRET. 





“Are your enemies at work? 
Don’t fret. 

They will soon be glad to quit. 

If you heed them not a bit, 

They will soon be glad to quit. 
Don’t fret. 

Has a horrid lie been told? 
Don’t fret. 

It will run itself to death, 

As the ancient adage saith, 

And will die for want of breath. 
Don’t fret.” 
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RECENT CHANGES IN THE SCOTCH 
UNIVERSITIES. 





BY J. M. DIXON. 


— 
The constitution of the Scotch 
universities is not very well un- 


derstood on this continent, al- 
though their reputation stands 
high. Probably more popular 


and democratic institutions have 
never existed. Their doors have 
been open to every one present- 
ing himself and paying the ma- 


triculation or entrance fee of 
five dollars, and the requisite 
class fee or fees. Until two 


years ago not even an entrance 
examination had to be passed. 
The students live where they 
will in the city, are required to 
attend no chapel service, and en- 
joy the most perfect liberty; so 
much so that one will 
young nephew and his’ married 
uncle attending the same class, 
and there will be no sense of in- 
congruity. 


see a 


So liberal a treatment of the 
students, combined with such 
exceptional advantages in the 


quality of instruction offered, led 
to overgrown classes. The per- 
iod from 1875 to 1885 was a per- 
iod of peculiar congestion, when 
single classes rose to the num- 
ber of four, five and six hundred, 
and even with division of 
whole there was a_ constant 
scramble for seats. It must be 
remembered that the Scotch uni- 
versities have always been more 
or less international. To take 
the whole number of students 
that attend, and by an arithmeti- 


the 


cal process get the resultant 
fraction representing the num- 


ber of students in proprtion to 


the poulation, does not furnish 
a sound item in statistics. What 
about the Englishmen, _ Irish- 
men, South Africans, Austral- 
ians, Canadians, Hungarians, 
Armenians, Hindoos, negroes, 


numbering many hundreds at 
instance, in 
African 
hundred. 


Edinburgh? For 
1889, the South 
was 


quota 
Glas- 
gow has always served as a uni- 
versity to the north of Ireland, 
with which it has every facility 
of communication. The most 
famous professor the university 
Kel- 


man; 


alone one 


at present boasts of, Lord 
vin, is a north of Ireland 
its professor of moral philosophy 


was twenty years ago a cobbler 


in Wales; and both are grad- 
uates of the institution. 2 

While these large classes 
poured numerous fees into the 
pockets of the lucky professors 

for each professor gets his 
own fees—it was felt that it 


would be a salutary change’ to 
make the work of the  universi- 
ties more intensive and less ex- 
The four hundred stu- 
dents, for instance, who attend- 
ed the Latin class at 
Glasgow were in great measure 


tensive. 
Junior 


material of little value to a uni- 


versity; callow lads requiring 
the strict discipline of school or 
raw countrymen who stood much 
in need of a preparatory training. 
The 


recommended an entrance 


Parliamentary Commission 
exam- 
ination; and when this was late- 
ly put in force the results were a 
little Of the en- 
trants at Glasgow University, 80 


astonishing. 


per cent failed to pass; but I be- 
lieve the examiners were induced 
The fact was 
the preparatory schools in Scot- 


to revise the list. 


land had been suffering from the 
unfair competition of the univer- 
sities. ‘The prestige of the lat- 
ter, and the peculiar liberty al- 
lowed to the individual student 
in attendance, carried off to 
these centers immature lads who 
were quite out of place on uni- 
versity benches. Professor 
his 
stand 
couldn’t 


Blackie used to tell one of 
freshmen, little B—e, to 
up in the seat for he 





see him. And B~—e 
became a strapping lad before he 


this very 





got through his arts course, 
American universities have lit- 

tle to learn from the 

Scotch institutions, whose glory 


formally 


lies, not in the system, but in the 
use that is made of it, and in the 
temper of the students and of the 
community. The prestige of the 
professors is enormous; much jg 
expected of them, and, when they 
respond to the call, influ- 
ence, morally and intellectually, 


their 
is peculiarly far-reaching. There 
and 
are 
Every minister in the 


are only four universities, 
the requirements in each 
identical. 
country, every medical man, ev: 
ery teacher of the second grade, 
has attended one of them, and 
has had his mind formed there: 
At present, with the new = en- 
trance requirements, and the bi- 
furcating of courses, enabling 
the  uni- 
versities are passing through a 
period of change. 


students to specialize, 


The standard 
is higher and the attendance is 
less. The last is 


good sign, for it 


altogether a 
simply means 
that the institutions are refusing 
to do preparatory work and that 
this is falling on the 
schools. 


secondary 


In all which is 
being recognized more and more as a 
part of the best 


manual education, 
school systems, the 
chief object is mental development 
and culture. Manual dexterity is but 
the evidence of a certain kind of men- 
tal power; and this mental power, 
coupled with a knowledge of mate 
rials and a familiarity with the tools 
the hand uses, is doubtless the only 
basis of that sound, practical judg- 
ment and ready mastery of material 
forces and problems which always 
characterizes one well fitted the 
duties of active industrial life. 


for 


+e we oe 
Mere hustling won’t accomplish any- 
thing. A fly under a tumbler hustles. 
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INFLUENCE OF HORACE MANN UP- 
ON OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY A. R. MORGAN. ' 


To attempt to estimate the in- 
quence of Horace Mann, even in 
one division of his work, must be 
considered the greatest presump- 
tion. The influence of such a life 
spent in earnest effort for the wel- 
fare of mankind is a geometrical 
series running through the years, 
whose suin is infinity. ’Tis be- 
yond the power of human mind 
to estimate. Therefore, we will 
attempt no more than to call at- 
tention to some of the effects of 
the labors of this man on the in- 
stitutions of our common educa- 
tion. 

To speak of Mr. Mann 
educator is to enter into 
most life, for that cause, of all 
others, roused into action all his 
powers. The first conviction of 
his early manhood was the neces- 
sity of head and heart culture in 
the citizens of a Republic. Rear- 
ed in Massachusetts, that cradle 
of the common school idea, inter- 
ested and active in the cause of 
hospitals for the insane, he was 
led into that belief of the primary 
causes and hindrances of human 
development which is so widely 
accepted today by the people of 
this land. During the best ten 
ears of his life he was secretary 
of the Board of Education of his 
State, an office better called Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. In this capacity he laid out 
for himself and accomplished 
Iferculean tasks for education of 
the masses, laboring with a fer- 
vor of action which obstacles 
could not daunt, and which no 
selfish or personal consideration 
could abate. These efforts put 
forth there in New England have 
increased and extended in power 
and influence, spreading through- 
out the land, until public educa- 


as an 
his in- 


tion, in the estimation of her peo- 
ple, is one of the first of Ameri- 
ca’s institutions—until this insti- 
tution has become, as Dr. Mayo 
has declared, “the one rock upon 
which there is union throughout 
this nation.” 

At this time the public school 
had degenerated to a school for 
the poor only. He labored to 
make it an institution where both 
rich and poor should be taught— 
a common school. He succeded, 
and in so doing caused the public 
school to become a permanent 
and potent factor in our civiliza- 
tion. In this I note his primary 
influence. 

What are the means by which 
public instruction has been made 
possible and effectual? By what 
instruments is it being sustained, 
and rendered more efficacious? 
By educational meetings and nor- 
mal schools. Who first promul- 
gated, succeeded in having estab- 
lished and successfully conducted 
normal schools? Who demon- 
strated the practical benefits of 
educational meetings? 

Read the annual reports, made 
by its secretary, to the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, 
and you will answer these ques- 
tions with the name of Horace 
Mann. 

In Mary Mann’s “Life of Hor- 
ace Mann” we read: “For one 
convention authorized to be held 
by the Secretary, he had during 
this year, 1888, held four or five, 
the extra occasions being at his 
own expense. He continued to do 
this through his whole occupa- 
tion of the office, and was occa- 
sionally assisted by the contribu- 
tions of friends to a very small 
amount. The same may be said 
of the teachers’ institutes, a sort 
of temporary normal school after- 
wards established. In the teach- 
ers’ institutes he often labored 
alone for days.” From his diary, 
February 3, 1888: “This after- 
noon, have had a meeting, full of 


interest and promise, at Chaun- 
cey Hall, of all the teachers of the 
primary schools in this city (Bos- 
ton.) The object is to bring them 
together, once a week, to hear a 
lecture; to converse on some top- 
ics relating to the subject in 
which they are all engaged, and 
not only to have a free communi- 
cation and exchange of views 
which are now entertained, but, 
by turning the minds of so many 
persons to the facts suggested by 
their own experience, to improve 
and extend the valuable informa- 
tion that may now be possessed 
by all.” These are of the many 
facts which may be cited to show 
that these mighty rivers in the 
educational world, normal schools 
and educational meetings, flow 
from springs in the life-work of 
Horace Mann. Here we mark a 
second line of influence. 

Next to the normal school and 
educational meeting I would rank 
the educational journal as an in- 
strument in the teacher’s world. 
Tis a mighty factor. What had 
this educator to do with it in its 
beginning? Again I read from 
his diary, November 17, 1838: 
“Today the first number of the 


‘Common School Journal’ has 
been issued. With this I hope to 


awaken some attention to the 
great subject I have in hand. It 
must be made an efficient auxil- 
iary, if possible. I know it will 
involve great labof; but the re- 
sults at the end, not the labor, at 
the beginning, are the things to 
be regarded.” From his biogra- 
phy: “This periodical fully an- 
swered the purpose for which it 
was established. It was contin- 
ued for ten years, and contains 
not only Mr. Mann’s_ best 
thoughts upon all the _ topics 
treated in it, but all the annual 
reports made to the board during 
his secretaryship. Friends con- 
tributed valuable papers to it 
also. 
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“It is a work which has been 
sought by those interested in edu- 
cation all over the world, even in 
the heart of Asia; and the 
bers left after the work 
had a regular sale as long as com- 
plete sets could be made out from 
them.” 

Today the “Journal of Educa- 


num- 


stopped 


tion” sits in the seat of Horace 
Mann's “Common School Journ- 
al,’ and ranks as the first educa- 
tional periodical in the land. In 
this same field those re- 
markable productions, his annual 
reports, to the Board of 
tion—great in 
far-reaching in 


come 


Educa- 
and 
their influence. 
His specific duties as secretary of 
that board were to collect infor- 
mation of the actual condition of 
the common schools, _and to dif- 


themselves 


fuse as widely as 
most 
methods of arranging the studies 
and conducting the education of 
the voung. 


possible the 


approved and successful 


These annual reports 


not only show how well he per- 
formed these duties, but they 
have been models, in form and 


matter as well as_ incentives, 
throughout the years to this time. 
And I dare say that in the  pre- 
paration of his recent most excel- 
lent report, Superintendent John 
R. Kirk, of our own State, did not 
lose sight of the Massachusetts 
reports of 1837-1847. But  with- 
out further amplification, let me 
say that in eduvational journals 
and reports we see a_ third line 
along which the influence of 
Mann has gone out. 

But did this champion of pub- 
lic education confine himself to 
general work, leaving details and 
application to others? Not orily 


did he write and speak, but 
taught and trained others to 
teach. He urged the selection of 


well qualified teachers and_ set 
forth in forcible terms the re- 
quirements of a teacher. On one 
occasion he said: “The highest 


duty of a teacher is to produce 
the greatest quantity and the pur- 
est quality of moral action.” 
Then the following from his first 
annual report he urged: “Do not 
of a 


whole district the calamity of an 


inflict upon the children 
ignorant, ill-tempered or profane 
Who can read 
words and look into our schools 


teacher.” these 
and say that Horace Mann’s pre- 
cepts are not applicable in our 
day! Supplemental to his first an- 
nual report he thoroughly discus- 
sed the location, ventilation and 


lighting of school houses; also 
desks, seats, windows and play 


He urged the teachers 
to see that the seats and build- 


grounds. 


ings are not defaced, to look after 
the warming and comfort of the 
room, to enforce cleanliness and 
neatness, and to guard the man- 
ners and morals of those in their 
Methods of 
school government and 


charge. teaching, 
teachers’ 
wages were common topics in his 
teachings and writings. 
find 
a fourth field, of which every part 


leet ures, 


In school economy then we 


has received seed from the fruit- 
ful mind of this man. 

In 1843 Mr. Mann sailed for Eu- 
rope to visit the schools, especial- 
This 
great movement to improve the 
and to 
bring the subject of moral educa- 


ly in Germany. was his 


methods of instruction, 


tion more fully before the public. 
Ilere we see the turning of the at- 
Germany 
for educational ideas, which has 
been the custom from that time 


tention of America to 


results of 
which our own St. Louis public 
forth. His manner 
during this tour is interesting. 


to this, some of the 
schools set 


“It was his habit,’ I read from 
his biography, “to spend the day, 
from 7 visiting 
schools and the men interested in 


to 5 o’clock, in 


them, and many of his evenings 
in reading documents which he 


gathered in his progress.” The 


—— 


“white-haired gentleman,” ashe 
was called, excited much interest 
in the school masters, to whom he 
did not always give his name; for 
he wished to see the schools in 
undress. The main results of the 
tour were given to the public in 
his seventh annual report. The 
immediate effect of this report 
was a general shaking among the 
dry bones at home. He left no 
opportunity unemployed to im- 
prove the teachers; and he sought 
every means to ennoble the in- 
structor that the latter might in. 
spire the boys and girls of the 
land. Has he not left his stamp 
upon the character of the public 
school 


corps of Con- 


earnestness and 


today? 
scientiousness, 
untiring effort were the attributes 
of his character. Where in this 
land can be found a class of peo- 
ple equal in magnitude so earn- 
est, untiring and conscientious as 
the teachers of the public 
schools? 

Fellow-teachers, from a bit of 
Wy own experience let me say— 
if you are tired to exhaustion, if 
you feel that you are laboring in 
vain, if vou are discouraged, read 
the life and works of Horace 
Mann, and you will return to your 
work with renewed energy and 
greater heart. You will also feel 
Frank H. 
move- 


like declaring with 
that “the great 
ments which he set in motion 
move on, that like his bronze 
statue at the portal of the Capi- 
tol of Massachusetts, his spirit: 


Kasson 


ual figure breathes inspiration to 
purer, truer, nobler thinking, at 


‘the door of every school, college 


and seminary of 
America.” 

(A paper read before the St. Louis 
Pedagogical Society at a celebration 
of the one dundredth birthday of 
Horace Mann, May 4, 1896.) 


learning in 
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TEACHING HISTORY. 





BY OTTO M. SANKEY. 


There is hardly any branch that 
will so quickly tell the tale of a 
teacher’s ability as that of his- 
tory. Very often we find such an 
evident lack of systematization, 
such a confusion and  bareness 
when the theme egresses a little 
beyond the machine questions of 
the text-book that I cannot see 
how then one can still pretend to 
say, “I teach history.” History, 
the codex of princes and fore- 
warner of average mankind—can 
ils stirring lessons be brought 
home by rattling off a lot of text 
verbatim? If it is said in the 
Holy Writ “the word slayeth,” 
this is most adequately true from 
the records of humanity, history. 
It is the all-around study of the 
teacher requiring at once logical 
power to arrange every important 
fact in orderly sequence under its 
proper head and sub-division; and 
form these facts as so many prem- 
ises from which to draw correct 
conclusions as to cause and ef- 
fect; a strong memory is needed 
so that the teacher may not be 
compelled to crouch behind the 
text-book in the agony of her soul; 
and lastly, forcible 
i. e., suited to the pupil, both for 
the sake of interest 
an easier grasp. The point of 
suitableness is an important mat- 
ter. Every branch of school work 


expression, 


as also for 


must be taken in under the then 
peculiar phase, whether that of 
the child, the boy’s or the youth’s. 
The highest problem in numeral 
relation, of trigonometry and cal- 
culus have their antecedent in the 
primary’s. first day’s work; the 
most recondite of principles in 
physics and chemistry can find 
such in a poem on the sun-beam— 
certainly then history can make 
no exception. Our topic, there- 
fore, naturally divides; (a) in 
manner of teaching history in 





general and (b) in the phases of 
teaching same. 

1. Manner—The suggestion of 
same may readily be found above. 
As first principle I must empha- 
size logical arrangement and— 
not assigning too long a lesson. 
That will do away with one hind- 
rance. Then arrange a carefully 
—pardon the expression—dove- 
tailed skeleton; no break, no 
clashing. ‘Take the title whatev- 
er it may be; place most impor- 
tant events as so many sub-heads; 
under these write consecutive 
principlal facts in their respective 
station. In earlier years draw 
the ideas of cause and effect from 
natural succession of facts prin- 
cipally; later on show from causes 
extant the necessary particular 
facts as effects; first, however, 
considering the latter in a gen- 
eral way. The. apriori and the 
aposterigri ought never be sepa- 
rated; least of all in history. 

As to a logical outline, 
for instance the 
(Blackboard): 


{ Old Debts. 
| Impressment. 
CAUSES. { The Milan Decree. 
| Orders in Council. 
\ Leopard and Chesapeake,etc. 


take 


sritish War. 


Impressment no longer in- 
sisted upon. 

Respects of European na- 
tion. 

Impossibility of foreign 
powers gaining a foothold 
in this country. 

Strength of U. S. in defen- 
sive warfare. 

Manufacture and Commerce 
revived. 


EFFECTS. { 








CAMPAIGNS, OR RATHER SUCCESSION, OF 
MEANS OF SETTLEMENT. 


The English attempt to weaken the 
U. S. from the west.—Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, 1811. 


War declared June 19, 1812. 
Surrender of f Brock, 

Detroit. | Hull. 
Brock, 


Queenstown, Oct. 13 { Rensselaer, etc. 


Why were these points chosen? 
Geography will furnish important rea- 
son. 


Naval Battles.— Constitution-Guer- 
riere; Alert-Essex; Frolic-Wasp; United 
States-Macedonian ; Constitution-Java. 
etc., etc. 


CAMPAIGN OF 18:38. 
North. 


Montreal, 
Geu. Hampton. { Piattsbarg, ete. 


Center. 
Gen. Dearborn. { Cpr ecler’s Field, etc 
West. 
Gen. Harrison. { Ft. Meigs, 
| Ft. Stephenson, etc. 
Why? 

And so on all through. Ex- 
plain reason for position, move- 
ments of generals, policy pur- 
sued, etc. Effects, of course, be- 
long to the last. As Prof. Hins- 
dale puts it so tersely, ask when, 
where, how, why and what then. 
In how far these and _ similar 
schedules may be used before 
hand or after depends on age and 
capacity of pupil and will be yet 
more evident later on. 

With regard tomemory a teach- 
er ought to have fully mastered 
the particulars of each lesson be- 
fore coming to class. Throw the 
book aside with a whole-souled 
resolution and stand independent. 
I do not even like to see an out- 
line or short synopsis on desk. 
With sound logic, a healthy stom- 
ach and a good conscience, why 
should memory fail? 

In expression let the teacher 
be a veritable old-time story-tell- 
er, not too fast, but enthusiastic, 
living among the scenes in ques- 
tion and transporting child mind 
fully thereto. (Standard histori- 
cal novels and similar classical 
literature is very serviceable; also 
poesy. Scott, Tennyson, Irving 
and many others furnish abund- 
ant material.) The child cannot 
so well as yet get the gist and 
marrow from the printed page: 
thought cannot so quickly run 
back or forward, or grasp a 
mass of particulars at once unless 
clearly and lucidly told. 

Let pupils hear the stealthy 
tread of the soldiery under Mad 
Anthony at the capture of Stony 
Point; the ring of hammer and 
ax building Perry’s Hotilla at 
Lake Erie; let them see the vast 
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conflagration on the levees at 
New Orleans, April 25, 1862. In- 
tersperse many a pleasant anec- 
dote or story. Above all 
constant veference to geography, 
also belonging to correct expres- 


have 


sion. 

2. Phases.—These are, as said 
above, the child’s, the boy’s and 
youth’s. To the child by all 
one connecting with the other in 
regular lessons. <A schedule re- 
view of the simpler headings 
might be made afterwards; not so 
much from blackboard as by 
pleasant conversation, then writ- 
ing down. Rewriting from mem- 
ory for language lessons is very 
useful. As in childhood we look 
more for form, the outside and 
show of things, there is no use of 
diving too deeply into the caverns 
of reasoning. Living, loving and 
loveable personality is the child’s 
need. Text-books have but a 
small place. 

The boy or girl, say in interme- 
diate grades needs more. While 
the little child is content with the 
what, the boy is more curious 
about the why. Hence, it is well 
as the lessons advance to build 
up schemes of principal facts in 
proper order and as they pass one 
by one to inquire into reason 
therefor and what followed. A 
text-book with short, concise de- 
scription is now needed. Do not 
have any one recite in exact ver- 
biage unless in direct quotations. 
These impart more life. Lead 
rather by proposing principal 
themes when in order. 

With more grown scholars syn- 
thesis increases. Whence? be- 
comes the leader. Cause may 
now be taken first and effects and 
also various movements and 
means directly deduced; then en- 
tering upon description and ex- 
planation. The text-book ought 
now be a more comprehensive 
one. But remember always, the 
pupil’s mind cannot live on skele- 


tons any more than the body on 
dry bones. Everything requisite 
must be put forward. And while 
history is in the first place an in- 
formatory study, its main pur- 
pose lies in ethical directions. 
Thus, I think, the earnest, well- 
wishing teacher may find a few 
more holds and be of greater en- 
couragement both to herself and 
to the pupil. 
a 


UTTERANCE OF THOUGHT. 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR, 





Utterance of thought, either orally 
or in writing, pre-supposes, (1) 
attention, for without it knowledge 
cannot be obtained. (2) A knowledge 
of the meaning of words, for without 
this expression is mere parrot repeti- 
tion, 

The acquisition of knowledge is of 
but little use to anyone without the 
ability to tell in good language and 
correctly what been learned. 
Teachers must studiously ayoid care- 
less expressions and must accept only 
correct and accurate answers. Other 
things being equal, the man who can 
express himself best has the advan- 
tage in the world. An illogical method 
of thinking and a careless manner of 
expression make a man unstable in all 
his ways; for as a man thinketh, so 
is he. 

The following are specimens of off- 
hand compositions written by twelve 
teachers who held No. 1 certificates 
written passing examination. 
Most of writers are farming, 
practicing medicine or law: 

(1) “A Cow.” 

“A cow is a very useful animal; es- 
pecially the Jersey cow. In the first 
place, she gives the richest milk of 
the cow kind. The butter sells for 
more in the market. The beef is bet- 
ter, being of a finer grain. They are 
more docile than any others.” 

(2) “Man.”’ 

“A man is an animal and he is su- 
perior to all the inferior animals.” 

(3) Beans. 


Close 


has 


when 
these 


“Beans are plants which complete 
their growth in one year. Their stems 
are her baceous; they belong to the 
leguminous plants. There are many 
varieties, but only two general divi- 
sions, bush and climbing.” 

(4) A Chair. 

“A chair is an object which we usual- 
ly sit upon. They are most all made 





of wood, but there are iron chairs, 
They may have four legs; they may 
have more o rless than four. 
are used in most all houses. 

) Trees. 

“There are a many kinds of 
namely: The apple ree, pear 
tree, plum tree and forest trees. The 
fruit trees grow from the seed, which 
is planted. If we plant the seed of a 
peach, in a few years we will have a 
tree which will bear us peaches, ete,” 

(6) Horse. 

“The horse is an animal, having 
mane, tail and four legs, and is very 
useful to man. In fact, he is almost 
indispensable to man.” 

(7) A Horse. 

“A horse is an animal with long 
mane and tail. It has four legs and 
can run and gallop and trot.” 

(8) A Horse. 

“A horse consists of four legs and 
feet.” 

(9) A Horse. 


sory 


They 


great 
trees, 


he horse is an animal with differ. 
ent cholers, white, black and gray. 
Horses is useful to man in bearing 
burdens, drawing loads, etc. 


(10) As evidently an attempt to de- 
scribe a member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers. 


“A natural object has just entered 
the room. It belongs to the genus 
homo. Some naturalists call the fam- 
ily bimana. This specimen is about 
six feet high, and has red hair and 
blue eyes. It possesses the physical 
properties common to all members of 
the family. Time does not permit me 
to do justice to its mental and moral 
traits.” 


It seems unlikely that ten persons 
without preconcerted action would all 
write in jest. These are actual quota- 
tions from papers submitted to a 
Board of Examiners some fifteen years 
ago. The writers of these specimens 
of literature were all either graduates 
of colleges or normal schools. 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 


Contains Mercury, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it tnrough 
the mucous __ surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from revutable physicians, as the 
damage they do is tenfold to the good 
you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. 
J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall's 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genu- 
ine. It is taken internally and made 1 
Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c per bottle. 
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MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Everything looks favorable for a 
large attendance at the Pertle Springs 
meeting, June 23 to 25. The program 
is one of the very best and the recrea- 
tion provided by the Tyrolean Trouba- 
dours will be a rare treat to all who 
attend. Tuesday forenoon Miss An- 
na L. Clark of Nevada will have a pa- 
per on “Biography a Necessity in Ed- 
ucation;’ Supt. A. E. Clarendon will 
discuss “German Criticisms of the 
American School System,” and Supt. 
W.S. Dearmont of Kirkwood will 
speak of “French Criticisms of the 
American School Ssytem.” Each to be 
followed by general discussion. 

In the Tuesday “The 
Psychology of Language” will be take 
en up by Supt. H. A. Hollister of Cal- 
ifornia; “Civil Service for Teacners,” 
by Supt. T. Marshall, 
and Dr. T. W. Galloway of ‘Marshall 
will talk on the very important sub- 
ject of “The Ethics of the School.” 


afternoon 


IX. Spencer of 


Dr. F. Louis Soldan’s address Tues- 
Landmarks in 
Kducation,” and the 
half hour’s recital by the Tyrolean 
Troubadours 


day night on “Three 


the History of 
will make an evening 
session that will be well worth going 
miles to hear. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted 
to the report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen. Dr. R. C. Norton of Kirksville 
will speak on “The Training of 
Teachers;’ Assistant Supt. I. C. Me- 
Neill will talk on “Correlation of 
Elementary Studies,’ and Supt. G. V. 
Buchanan will open the discussion on 
“Organization of City 
tems.” 


School Sys- 

In the afternoon Wednesday “State 
Institutions” discussed by 
Supt. F. P. “Experimental 
Psychology,” by Dr. H. T. Fuller, and 
Prof. G. W. Krall will introduce ‘“Ac- 


will be 
Seaver; 


tual Science Teaching in Elementary 
Schools.” ; 

Wednesday night’s session will be 
devoted to Horace 
Mann” and addresses will be made by 
Prof. E. D. Phillips, Kansas City; Dr. 
W. M. Richardson, Kirksville; Hon. 
L. E. Wolf, Kansas City, and Prof. X. 
P. Wilfley, Sedalia. 


Thursday forenoon the very inter- 


“Memorial of 


esting subject of “Child Study” will 
be taken up by Miss Ophelia Parrish 
of Springfield, followed by “The Dis- 
trict School,” by Mr. D. M. Boyer, 
EAston, and “The Individuality of the 
Teacher,” by Prof. F. A. Hall, Spring- 
field. 

Thursday afternoon Principal J. D. 
Wilson of Sedalia will speak of “The 
Ideal High School,” after which 
“Echoes From the Four Corners of 
the State’ will be heard in ten min- 
ute talks from Supt. A. P. Settle, 
Northeast;Supt. J. H. Malugen, South- 
east; Principal P. H. Crafton, North- 
east, and Principal E. E. Dodd, South- 
west. 

The 
make a rate of one fare for the round 
trip. The other roads will make a 
rate of one and one-third fare, on the 
certificate plan. 
tificate when you buy your ticket. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad will 


Be sure to get a cer- 





OUR ENGRAVED HEADING. 


eareful 
“American 


Thoughts suggested by a 


study of the heading of 


Journal of Education” by Margaret 
IK. Hern: 
The first object of interest is the 


“Lamp of Knowledge,” giving off its 
beams of light, thereby dispelling the 
gloom of ignorance. After, is the or- 
derly arrangement of the five books, 
besides the tasteful decoration. 

The base or book advises 
“Supervision,” which is necessary in 


lower 


order that the child may learn aright. 
On that “Theory,” which 
the teacher elaborates in practice with 
the help of “Aids and Devices.” The 
study of the sciences is then in order, 


is placed 


’ 


capped by “History,” and its philoso- 
phy. and “The Safety 
of a Republic” is a lesson in patriot- 
“Universal 
Education” is of cubic measure, com- 


“American” 


ism and statesmanship. 
prising length, breadth and thickness. 

The words “Journal of Education” 
being composed of white letters, on a 
dark illustrate 


ground, how knowl- 


edge lights up the darkest places. To 
The title page is calculated 
to exercise 
thought, taste, 
judgment. 
Clark, S. D., May 24, 1896. 


sum up: 
observation, 
discrimination and 


attention, 


THE N. E. A. AT BUFFALO. 


The great meeting is being talked of 
and advertised everywhere, and we be- 
lieve that Buffalo will witness the 
largest attendance ever brought  to- 
gether at a meeting of the National 
Educational Association. 

The President of the National xdu- 
eational Association this year is Su- 
perintendent N. C. Dougherty, of 
Peoria, Ill., a trained executive who 
may be counted on to do everything 
possible to secure the utmost success 
of the coming Buffalo meeting. 

President Dougherty is one of the 
leading educators of America and one 
of the most gifted scholars who ever 
occupied the honorable position of 
President of the N. E. A. 

The meeting of the Association prop- 
er will be preceded, as usual, by a four 
days’ session of the National Council, 
a select body of teachers chosen from 
the general membership. 

The arrangement for the distribution 
of baggage at Buffalo will be well 
nigh perfect. C. W. Miller’s baggage 
agents will board all through trains 
before they reach Buffalo and check 
trunks to hotels and residences for all 
such as are located in advance of the 
meeting. Mr. Miller 
will have over one hundred carriages 
at the command of the teachers during 
the N. E. A., at reasonable rates. Ev- 
ery precaution will be taken by the 
railroads and all parties concerned to 
deliver baggage promptly. There will 
be no such vexatious delay in this mat- 
ter as there was at Denver last year. 

No trip to Buffalo will be complete 
without a visit to Niagara Falls, Chau- 
tauqua Lake, Watkins Glen, Crystal 
Beach, and the many other wonders to 
be seen in that wonderful region. By 
all means go on over the Adirondacks, 
see Lake George, the Thousand Islands 
and the broad Atlantic. 


Price, 25 cents. 





Did You Ever Ride on the ‘‘Knicker= 
bocker ?’’ 


It is the sensation of a life time. 
Don’t miss it when you go to Buffalo. 
Arrange your trip so as to leave St. 
Louis at noon. Any day willdo. She 
never misses. You will be in Buffalo 
next morning before breakfast. Rather 
fast? Well, the traveling public say it 
is the ‘‘Finest train in the world.’’ The 
“Knickerbocker Special’’ runs via the 
Big Four route and W. J. Lynch, Assist- 
ant General Passenger agent, St. Louis, 
is the proper party to write to ior par- 
ticulars regarding the N. E. A. meeting 
at Buffalo. Write to-day. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) What are taxes? (b) Give an 
example of an indirect tax. 

2. (2) What is the duty of the town 
collector? (b) How is he paid? 

3. What is meant by (a) majority 
and (b) plurality in an election? 

4. (a) Distinguish between a civil 
and a criminal action. Define (b) suf- 
frage; (c) constitution. 

5. (2) Are courts of any service to 
people who never come before them? 
(b) Give reason for your answer. 

6. (a) Distinguish between a pure 
democracy and government by repre- 
sentation. (b) Would the former be 
possible in this country? (c) Give 
reason for your answer. 

7. What are the various. stages 
through which a bill must pass to be- 
come a law in this State? 

8 What constitutes the electoral 
college? 

9. What powers are granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution over (a) pos- 
tal affairs; (b) money; (c) taxes; (d) 
the District of Columbia? 

10. What is meant by 
tariff? 

AMERICAN HISTORY, 

1. What is the date of (a) the discov- 
ery of America, (b) the settlement of 
Jamestown, (c) the breaking out of the 
French and Indian war, (d) the break- 
ing out of the Revolution? 


protective 


2. For what were the following per- 
sons famous in the early history of 
Virginia: Sir Walter Raleigh, Pow- 
hatan, Sir William Berkeley, Nathan- 
jel Bacon? Select for answer any 
three of the four mentioned names. 

3. (a) What nation colonized Geor- 
gia? (b) What nation then held the 
neighboring colony of Florida? 

4. Why was the Niagara River an 
important point in the French and In- 
dian war? 

5. (a) What was the Boston port 
bill?) (b) By whom and for what pur- 
pose was it passed? 

6. Describe the route by which the 


army of Burgoyne reached the battle 
fields of Saratoga. 

7. (a) What was the object of the 
embargo laid in Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration? (b) What was its effect dn 
our commerce? 

8. (a) What was the subjectof dispute 
which led to the war between this 
country and Mexico? (b) Why were 
the people of the South generally in 
favor of waging that war? 

9. Give an account of a naval en- 
gagement of the Civil war other than 
that of the Monitor and Merrimac. 

10. What disaster has in the last 
twenty-five years visited (a) Chicago, 
(b) Charleston, South Carolina, and (c) 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania? 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECON- 

OMY. 


1. Name _ three conditions’ that 
should receive attention in caring for 
the physical welfare of the pupil. 

2. What should be the chief purpose 
of discipline, as regards the school? 

38. Name two special advantages of 
written spelling. 

4. Name two purposes of arithmeti- 
cal study. 

5. Should a person who uses tobac- 
co be employed to teach school? Give 
a reason for your answer. 

6. When should the teacher begin to 
train the pupil in the art of correct ex- 
pression? 

7. Mention two facts of geography 
that can be best taught by the use of 
a globe. 

8. What special preparation should 
the teacher make for the reading les- 
son? 

9. How should correct pronunciation 
be taught? 

10. Suggest a method for developing 
the pattern of a cube. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. What important excise law has 
been enacted by the present Legisla- 
ture? 

2. Name three important provisions 
of this measure. 

3. What was the cause of the recent 
trouble in the Kentucky State Legis- 
lature? 

4. What action has Congress taken 
on the Cuban question? 

5. (a) Name four men prominently 
considered inconnection with the Pres- 


idential nomination for the coming 


election; (b) the State of which each 
is a resident; (c) the political party of 
which each is a member. 

6. What was the result of the meet- 
ing of the Italian and 


troops at Adowa about March 1 last? 


Abyssinian 


7. What distinguished soldier of g 
foreign country recently visited this 
country ? 

8. What is the 
bill?” 

9. Why were American Consulates 


“Greater New York 


in many parts of Spain recently at- 
tacked by mobs of students and other 
citizens of Spain? 

10. The one hundredth birthday of 
what distinguished educator will oe- 
cur May 4 next? 

11. When will Arbor Day occur? 

12. What ancient games have re- 
cently been revived in Greece, in which 
several American colleges were repre- 
sented? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Divide 141 rd. 1 yd. 2 ft. 6 in, 
by 8. 

2. (a) Express % per cent in the 
form of a common fraction and in the 
form of a decimal. 

(b) Express in words 
600.0002. 

3. Find the square root of .000071, 
correct to four places. 


209-404, 


4. The factors of the dividend are 
18%, 15, 24% and 71-3, while those of 
the divisor are 171-3, 8 2-9 and 19 4-5. 
Find the quotient by cancellation. 

5. A hardware merchant sold two 
stoves for $30 each, gaining 20 per 
cent on one and losing 14 2-7 per cent 
on the other. How much did the 
stoves cost him? 

6. A stock of goods valued at $18,- 
500 is insured for 3-5 of its value, at 
13-5 per cent. Find the premium. 

7. Find the net proceeds of a sale 
of 50 shares of United States express 
stock at 38, brokerage 1-8 per cent. 

8. If the interest on $100 for 3 yr. 4 
mo., at 6 per-cent per annum is $20, 
for how long must $350 remain at in- 
terest at 4% per cent per annum 10 
produce $42? (Solve by proportion.) 

9. A buggy listed at $125, 30 and 8 
off, is sold on 90 days’ time, 5 per cent 
discount for cash. Find the cash 
price of the buggy. 

10. Find the cost of 24 planks 16 
feet long, 14 inches wide, and 2% 
inches thick, at $23.50 per M., board 
measure. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


1. If the temperate zone were 50 de- 
grees in width, what would be the in- 
clination in degrees of the 
axis? 

2. Locate the four chief cities of 
Canada. 

8. Locate by counties the following 
villages of New York: (a) Richtield 
Springs, (b) Saratoga Springs, (c) Can- 
andaigua, (d) Plattsburg, (e) Malone. 
Select for answer any three of the 
five mentioned places. 


earth’s 


4. Namefour rivers of New York ris- 
ing in the Adirondack Mountains, and 
tell into what water each flows. 

5. (a) What river between South Car- 
olina and Georgia; (b) between Wash- 
ington and Oregon; (c) between Ari- 
zona and Nevada? 

6. (a) Locate Chile, (b) Describe its 
seacoast. 
tions. 

7. Where and what is each of the 
following: (a) Trinidad, (b) Tokio, (c) 
Dardanelles, (d) Stockholm, (e) Lali- 
fax? 

8. (a) Name the four countries of Af- 
rica bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea. (b) Name a chief city of each. 

9. (a) What country of Europe is 
noted for its low elevation? (b) What 
bay indents its coast? (c) What is its 
metropolis? 

10. Name three things which chiefly 
affect the climate of a country. 

GRAMMAR. 

1 One who has never taught learns 
2 little from visiting another’s school, 
8 in comparison with him who there 
4 sees his own errors in a new hight, 
5 and finds methods and devices for 


(c) Name two chief }:roduc- 


6 which he has sought in vain, and 
7 which he may put to a wiser use in 
8 increasing his own efficiency and 
9 worth.—George Howland. 

The first seven questions refer to 
the above selection. 

In order to secure some degree of 
uniformity in answering papers, it is 
recommended that candidates observe 
the following suggestions: 

NOTES.—1. A combination of sub- 
ject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordiiate. 

2. Subordinate clauses include (a) 
subject clauses; (b) objective clauses; 
(ec) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial 
clauses. 


3. In naming a clause, include only 
its unmodified subject and unmodified 
predicate. 

4. A preposition with its object is 
called a phrase. 

5. In naming a phrase, give only the 
proposition and its unmodified object. 

6. A modifier may be a word, phrase 
or clause. 

7. An object of a transitive verb is 
classed as a modifier of that verb. 

8. Only eight parts of 
recognized—the 


speech are 
articles the and a 
forming a subdivision of adjectives, 
and participles being one of the forms 
of verbs. 

9. Infinitives are classed as modes 
of the verb. 


10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, 


observe the following order; class, 
person, number, gender, case. Give 


the reason for case. In parsing a rel- 
state the agreement 


with its antecedent. 


ative pronoun, 


11. In giving the syntax of a noun 
or pronoun, give only the case and the 
reason for it. 

12. Treat verbs as divided into two 
classes only, viz.: transitive and in- 
transitive; a transitive verb may ,be 
used in the active or passive voice. 

13. In parsing a verb, observe the 
following order: principal parts, regu- 
lar or irregular, transitive or intran- 
sitive, voice, mode, tense, person, 
number, agreement; give the special 
use of an infinitive or a participle af- 
ter tense. 

Classify the following clauses ac- 
cording to note 1: (a) One learns (line 
1); (b) Who has taught (line 1); (e) 
Who sees (lines 3 and 4); (d) He has 
sought (line 6); (e) He may put (line 7). 

2. Give (a) two modifiers of learns 
(line 1); (b) two modifiers of has 
sought (line 6). 

3. (a) participles. (b) 
Give the syntax of each. 

4. Select all the adjectives, indicat- 
ing such as are (a) pronominal adjec- 
tives (adjective pronouns), and (b) in 
the comparative degree. 

5. Parse who (line 1). 

6. Give the syntax of (a) one (line 
1); (b) another’s (line 2); (ec) worth 
(line 9). 

7. Select a verb (a) in the potential 
tense; (b) indicative 
present; (c) indicative perfect. 


Select two 


mode, present 


8. Decline the personal pronoun of 
the second person. 

9. Write a containing a 
clause used as attributive (predicate 
noun). 

10. (a) Write a sentence having 
than immediately followed by a per- 
sonal pronoun. 
the pronoun. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the 
following subjects: 

The Lakes of New York. 

Summer Schools. 

An Experience in a Storm. 

The Modern Newspaper. 

Credits will be given on the merits 
of the with particular 
reference to three points: 

1. The matter, i. e., the thought ex- 
pressed. 


sentence 


(b) Give the syntax of 


composition 


2. The correctness and propriety of 
the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, 
division into paragraphs, use of capi- 
tals and general appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HiulENE. 

1. How do the bones of a person dif- 
fer, in respect to composition and flex- 
ibility, in childhood, in middle life and 
old age? 

2. The muscles attached to the skel- 
eton generally have attachments to 
more than one bone. Explain the ne- 
cessity for this and illustrate by re- 
ferring to the biceps muscle. 

8. Compare the skin with the mu- 
cous membrane with respect to (a) se- 
cretions; (b) location. 

4. What is separated from the blood 
by (a) the liver; (b) the lachrymal 
glands; (c) the kidneys? 

5. If breathing were suspended for 
one or two minutes what would be the 
effect upon the blood in the lungs? 

6. (a) Into what large vein do the 
absorbent blood vessels of the stom- 
ach and intestines unite? (b) What 
artery leads from the left ventricle of 
the heart? 

7. (a) Why should one refrain from 
eating food or drinking fluid that has 
been left exposed in a room where @ 
person is suffering from a contagious 
or infectious disease? (b) State a sim- 
ple means of disinfecting a room 
where a contagious disease has pre- 
vailed. 

8. (a) Mention two digestive fluids 
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which act upon the food in the ali- 
mentary canal before it passes the 
pylorus. (b) What food elements does 
each of these fluids respectively di- 
gest? 

9. Give three rules referring to the 
proper care of the teeth. 

10. (a) For what two purposes is 
opium commonly administered by 
physicians? Mention two of the 
harmful effects produced by its con- 
tinued use. 


Answers. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) Contributions of money ex- 
acted by governments from individ- 
uals for public purposes. (b) A tax 
on an imported article. 

2. (a) To collect the moneys owing 
to the town. (b) By a certain rate per 
cent on all moneys collected. 

3. (a) By a majority is meant a num- 
ber representing more than one-half 
the total number of votes cast. (b) 
By a plurality is meant a number ex- 
ceeding the number of votes cast for 
any one else. 

4. (a) A civil action is an action in- 
stituted for the recovery of money, 
and a criminal action is one instituted 
for the punishment of one who has 
committed a crime. (b) Suffrage is 
the right to vote. (c) A constitution 
is an instrument, either written or 
printed, containing a set of laws for 
the government of any organization. 

5. (a) Yes. (b) The very fact of 
their existence is deterrent to evil- 
doers. 

6. (a) A pure democracy is a gov- 
ernment by the people themselves, 
because all have an opportunity to 
express their opinion, to vote on all 
matters of public concern. A govern- 
m*nt by representation is a govern- 
ment by representatives elected by 
the people. (b) Yes; in the town meet- 
ings of very small communities, but 
not in the United States or in any 
State as a whole. (c) 1. Because all 
could not meet in one place, have op- 
portunity to express their opinions 
and vote. 2. The difficulty of assem- 
bly alone would be sufficient to pre- 
vent. 

7. It is first introduced by a mem- 
ber before the house; referred to a 
committee, who report on it; advanc- 
ed to third reading; voted upon; sign- 


ed by the presiding officer, and sent to 
the other house, where the same for- 
malities are gone through. If affect- 
ing some city, it is sent to the Mayor 
of that city, who approves and sends 
it back to the Governor for his signa- 
ture. If he vetoes or simply ignores 
it must be repassed and sent to the 
Governor. If the Governor vetoes it 
may be repassed over his veto or be- 
come a law. 

8. Each State selects as many pick- 
ed men as the number of its Senators 
and Representatives together. These 
leading citizens from all the States 
constitute the electoral college. 

9. (a) To establish post offices and 
post roads. (b) To coin money, regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin. (c) To lay and collect taxes. 
(d) To exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever over it. 

10. A duty upon imported articles to 
protect and foster home manufacture. 
HISTORY. 

1, (a) 1492. (b) 1607. (c¢) 1753. (d) 

1775. 

2. Sir Walter Raleigh—sent out two 
vessels under command of Amidas 
and Barlow, who gave glowing ac- 
counts of the country seen by them. 
Queen Elizabeth declared this event 
to be the most glorious of her reign, 
and, as a memorial of her unmarried 
state, named the region Virginia. 

Powhatan, chief of Indians.—Capt. 
John Smith, when captured, was 
brought before him, who met with the 
other warriors in council and deter- 
mined that Smith should be executed. 

Sir William Berkeley, Governor of 
Virginia, noted for his tyranny. 

Nathaniel Bacon—noted for rebelling 
against Berkeley’s tyranny. 

38. (a) The English. (b) The Spanish. 

4. Because it afforded easy com- 
munication with Canada. 

5. (a) A bill passed closing the port 
of Boston and removing the Custom 
House to Salem. (b) By the English 
Parliament, to punish the Bostonians 
for throwing overboard the tea ship- 
ped to Boston. 

6. Started from Canada, sailed up 
Lake Champlain to its head, whence 
he marched to Fort Edward, on the 
Hudson. Crossed the Hudson and ad- 
vanced to Saratoga. 

7. (a) To forbid American vessels to 





leave the perts of the United States, 
(b) Very injurious. 

8. (a) The annexation of Texas. (b) 
Because it would give them another 
slave State. 

9. The Alabama, commanded by 
Capt. Semmes, sailed into one of the 
harbors of France, where she was 
blockaded by the Kearsarge, com- 
manded by Capt. Winslow. After an 
engagement of one hour and a quar- 
ter, which took place about five miles 
from the shore, the Alabama was 
sunk, 

10. (a) A great fire. 
quake. (c) A flood. 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECON- 
OMY. 

illumination and 


(b) An earth- 


1. Ventilation, 
posture, 

2. To secure moral habit or develop 
character. 

3. (a) Focusing of energies? The 
eye sees what the fingers do; the mind 
synthesizes and _ therefore _ retains 
more faithfully. (b) The proper motor 
habit is induced and so-called automa- 
tic spelling attained more readily. 

4. (a) To develop the mind. (b) To 
fit a child for a commercial life. 

5. Yes. A person may use tobacco 
moderately with no 
mind or body. 

6. At once. 

7. Latitude and longitude. Alterna- 


tion of night and day. 
8. Familiarize 


impairment of 


himself with the 
words, idiomatic expressions, allu- 
sions and the thoughts of the writer, 
and discover what is already known 
by the class and what needs to be ap- 
perceived. 

9. By pronouncing the words for the 
pupils first (the pronunciation of 
course to correspond with that given 
in standard dictionaries), and in care- 
ful and progressive study of diacriti- 
cal marks. 

10. Distribute materials for draw- 
ing. After pupils have drawn on their 
papers the necessary figures, then ask 
them to fold in accordance with in- 
structions of teacher, who folds his 
paper before the whole class. That 
done, then question as to the faces, 
edges, corners. And when the desired 
answers have been elicited, tell them 


that a box, having six such faces, six 
corners and twelve edges, is called a 
cube. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
1. Raines excise law. 
2. The payment of $800 for a license. 
No saloon to be within a distance of 
200 feet from a school or a church. 


No free lunches. 
38. The two houses could not agree 


on a representative to the United 
States Senate. 

4. Congress voted for recognition of 
Cuba as a belligerent power. 

5. Major McKinley, Ohio, Republi- 
can; Thomas B. Reed, Maine, Repub- 
lican; William E. Russell,- Massachu- 
setts, Democratic; David B. Hill, New 
York Democratic. 

6. Disastrous to the Italians. 

7. Yamagata of Japan. 

8. It is a bill contemplating the an- 
nexation of Brooklyn, Long Island 
City, Kings, Richmond and major part 
of Queens Counties to New York. 

9. Because of the sympathy of the 
Americans for Cuba, and the vote by 
the House of Representatives in favor 
of recognition of belligerency. 

10. Horace Mann. 

11. May 8. 

12. The Olympic games. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Rods, yds., ft. 

17 3 2 





2. (a) 7-800; .00%. (b) Two hundred 
nine four hundred fourths. Six hun- 
dred, and two ten-thousandths. 

3. .0084. 

4. 17 37-64. 

5. $25 and $35. 

6. $177.60. 

7. $1897.6214. 

8. 2 yrs. 8 mo. 

9. S76.475. 

10. $23.688. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. 20 degrees. 

2. Montreal—Southwest part of Que- 
bee, on the St. Lawrence River. 

Toronto—Southeast part of Ontario, 
on Lake Ontario. 

Quebec—Southwest part of Quebec, 
on the St. Lawrence River. 

Hamilton—Southeast part of Onta- 
rio, on Lake Ontario. 

3. (a) Otsego; (b) Saratoga; (c) On- 
tario; (d) Clinton; (e) Franklin. 

4. Hudson—into New York Bay, 

Saranac—into Lake Champlain. 

St. Regis—into St. Lawrence River. 

Racket—into St. Lawrence River. 


5. (a) Savannah. 
Colorado. 
6. (a) 
America. 
saltpeter. 
7. (a) Near mouth of Orinoco River 
—an island. (b) On island of Hondo 
(Japan)—capital of Japanese Empire. 
(c) Between Asia and European Tur- 
key—a strait. (d) Southeast part of 
Sweden—capital. (e) East part of 


(b) Columbia. (¢) 


Southwest part of South 
(b) Broken. (c) Copper and 


Nova Scotia—capital. 
8. Egypt—Cairo.| 
Tripoli—Tripoli. 
Tunis—Tunis. 
Algeria—Algiers. 
9. (a) Netherlands. (b) Zuyder Zee. 

(c) Amsterdam. 

10. (a) Distance from the equator. 
(b) Elevation above sea level. (¢c) Pre- 
vailing winds and ocean currents. (d) 
Distance from sea coast. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. (a) Principal; (b) subordinate; (c) 
subordinate; (d) subordinate; (e) sub- 
ordinate. 

2. (a) “Little;’ “from visiting anoth- 
er’s school,’’ adverbial phrase. (b) “in 
vain” and “for 
phrases. 

3. “visiting’—governed by preposi- 
tion “from.” 


which,’ adverbial 


“increasing’”—governed by  preposi- 


tion “in.” 

4. “One,” “another’s,” “own,’’ (pro- 
nominal adjectives); ‘“new,’—(com- 
mon); “wise” (common in comparative 
degree); “own,” (pronominal). 

5. “Who”’—relative pronoun—agrees 
with antecedent ‘‘one” in third person, 
singular number, masculine gender by 
preference; it is in the nominative 
case, because it is the subject of verb 
“has taught.” 

6. (a) “One,” nominative case, sub- 
ject of verb “learns;” (b) “another's,” 
possessive case, governed by noun 
“school;” (ce) “worth,” objective case, 
governed by participle “increasing.” 

7. (a) “May put;” (b) “learns;” (ce) 
“has sought.” 

8. Singular—nom., thou; poss., thy 
or thine; obj., thee. Plural—nom., 
you; poss., your or yours; obj., you. 

9. Our intention is, that this work 
shall be well done. (Work shall be 
done=att. clause.) 

10. Henry ranks higher than he; he, 
nominative case, subject of verb 
“ranks” understood. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1.In middle life the proportion of ani- 
mal substances is about one-third; in 
childhood this proportion is far great- 
er. But in old age the proportion of 
mineral substances is in excess. 

2. The force generated by a contrac- 
tion of the biceps is applied to the 
bones through the intervention of 
the tendon which is attached to the 
bone of the forearm. 

3. (a) Glands of skin secrete oily 
substance, which lubricates the skin. 
Glands of mucous membrane secrete 


mucous. (b) Skin is an external cov- 
ering. Mucous membrane is an inter- 


nal covering. 

4. (a) Bile. (b) The moisture fur- 
nished to the conjunctiva. (c) The 
urea and other deleterious § sub- 
stances. 

5. It would become venous, because 
the carbonic acid 
pelled. 

6. (a) The portal. (b) The aorta. 

7. (a) Because the food or fluid may 
be contaminated by the germs float- 
ing in the air. (b) Close all windows 
and doors, stop up all crevices. In the 
center of the room place a dish con- 
taining burning sulphur and _ brim- 
stone. 

8. (a) The saliva and the gastric 
juice. (b) The saliva—starch and su- 
gar. The gastric juice—albumen, glu- 


gas was not ex- 


ten, casein, fibrin. 

9. Avoid exposing the teeth to sud- 
den changes of temperature. Do not 
injure the teeth by biting hard sub- 
At night before going to bed, 
on rising in the morning and after 


stances. 


each meal, the teeth should be washed 
with water and toothbrush. 

10. (a) To induce sleep and deaden 
pain. (b) Disease of the digestive or- 
gans and impairment of the heart’s 
action. 

catia ata tian 


ST, LOUIS TO THE SOUTHWEST. 


Parties who intend visiting the south- 
west should bear in mind the fact that 
the Iron Mountain Route is the short- 
est and quickest line to the principal 
pointsin Arkansas, Texas and the Great 
Southwest. For descriptive and illustrat- 
ed pamphlets, and for full particulars 
concerning tickets, time tables, rates, 
etc.. address the company’s agents, or 
H. C. Townsend, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, St. Louis. 
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SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


STATE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL. 


With some exceptions here and there 
our public schools are not teaching 
science as it should be taught. The 
Legislature, therefore, maintains this 
summer school at the University by 
direct appropriation. No teacher is al- 
lowed to pay anything whatsoever for 
the instruction or for the use of the 
laboratories. The instruction is con- 
fined to such forms of science as are 
most profitable to the public schools 
of the State; but, within this restrict- 
ed range, it is unquestionably the best 
Summer School of Science that has 
hitherto been established on the soil 
of the United States of America. Why 
should our teachers stay at home 
when they can live quite as cheaply 
at Columbia and the instruction costs 
them nothing? Why should they go 
North or East, and pay high prices 
for what the State is here offering 
them free, and in far better form? The 
University derives no sort of profit 
from this school, but maintains it en- 
tirely for the good of the teachers of 
Missouri. Whatever helps the teach- 
ers forward helps forward the schools, 
and helps, finally, all educational agen- 
cies. President Jesse is doing every- 
thing he possibly can to make the 
School of Sciences in every way a suc- 
cess. 





THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 

While exact drawing and the theory 
and use of tools constitute the distin- 
guishing features of this school, it 
must be borne in mind that manual 
training is a minor part of the educa- 
tional work done in the school. Math- 
ematics, through algebra and geom- 
etry, elementary science, based upon 
individual work done in the labora- 
tory in biology, chemistry and phys- 
ics; two years’ work in French, or 
German, or Latin; and above all, thor- 
ough, persistent and continuous work 
in the study of the English language 
and of selected specimens of English 
literature—run through the whole 
course. Those who have completed 
the full curriculum covering three 
years, are well qualified to enter 
schools of engineering, architecture 
and polytechnic schools in general. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
The sixteenth year of this school 
will close by an exhibition of its work 
on Tuesday, June 16, and by graduat- 
ing exercises on Wednesday evening, 
June 17. To this exhibition and the 


graduating exercises all interested 
people are cordially invited. At the 


exhibition will be shown not only se- 
lections from the year’s work in free- 
hand and instrumental drawing, and 
a large variety of tool work, but evi- 
dence of laboratory work in science, 
such as note books, drawings and 
original apparatus, prepared and used 
in the school while studying physics, 


chemistry, zoology and botany. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
offers an extended programme of a 
summer school for the ensuing vaca- 
tion. It is to be devoted entirely to 
Psychology, Biology, Pedagogy and 
Anthropology. The lecturers are: 
President G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., 
LL.D.; Clifton F. Hodge, Ph.D.; Ed- 
mund C. Sanford, Ph.D.; William H. 
Burnham, Ph.D.; Alexander F. Cham- 
berlain, Ph.D.; Herman T. Lukens, 
Ph.D., and Ernest H. Lindley, A. M. 

For the very newest of the “New 
Psychology” and the “New Education” 
doubtless Clark University is the place 
of all places to go. For the truest of 
the true psychology and education it 
is, we fear, the place of all places not 
to go. We can but regret that this 
institution should develop into so one- 
sided a mode of dealing with the great 
subject of education. We are far from 
saying that the biological and anthro- 
pological aspects of educational theory 
are of little value. We only insist 
that these aspects must be held in 
strict subordination as merely acces- 
sory to the great central purpose of 
developing mind. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 

The catalogue of the University of 
Missouri shows rapid development, es- 
pecially in science and scientific meth- 
ods. Several new laboratories have 
been established, and 
courses offered. 


laboratory 
Much of the progress 
is in the College of Agriculture, where 
the work of the students in the labora- 
tories of horticulture, bacteriology, 
entomology, etc., makes the new and 
strengthened courses eminently prac- 
tical and thorough. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 

From a circular received from Dr, 
Soldan, it appears that the change ip 
the course of instruction and training 
of teachers for the St. Louis schools, 
which has for several years been jn 
process of modification, has now reach- 
ed matured form: After graduating in 
the normal course in the High School, 
the young ladies will have a year of 
work as pupil teachers. They will be 
definitely assigned to schools to do 
actual work as teachers, will have 
opportunities for observation, and will 
have a special course of 
study to pursue with reference to 
education under the guidance of teach- 
ers chosen for that purpose. This ig 
certainly an advance upon the usual 
normal school method. 


prescribed 


Not only so, it 
is an advance of the highest promise 
in point of vital educational results, 





INSTITUTES. 


Jasper County has over 300 teachers 
enrolled as members of the Institute, 
which is held at Carthage. 
Each instructor is a specialist in his 
department and is excellent 
work. Mrs. Reece, of the Kansas City 
schools, is not only telling the teachers 
what ought to be done in number 
work, but she has a class of children 
xach day and is actually doing the 
work before the Institute. This is real 
pedagogical work. 

Superintendent Wharton, who is gen- 
erally a broad-minded man, we were 
sorry to find handling the school jour- 
nal question on a very narrow gauge 
platform 


being 


doing 


Pettis County is having one of the 
best Institutes ever held in the State. 
Superintendent Driskell and his able 
corps of instructors are all strong, ca- 
pable, hard working educators, and 
they are succeeding in getting the 
teachers to crowd an immense amount 
of work into the small time allotted 
to the summer meeting. Superintend- 
ent MeMillan is a “good mixer.” He 
puts just enough spice into the lessons 
in pedagogy to make them very inter- 
esting. 





~— 
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C. A. Faust, “the auto man,” has an 
ad in this number. He is an artist in 
his line and handles nothing but the 
very best automatic shading pens and 
ink. 
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URANTA. 


(Roughly rendered into English from 
the crabbed original of Herr Krumm- 
kopt. By W. M. B.) 


A woman? 

Yes, human! 

Her rights have no bound. 

Yet truly 

When duly 

Truth’s dawn has flamed ’round, 


Complaining, 
Disdaining 

By woman or man, 
Upbraiding, 
Parading, 

As leading the van, 


All loses 

Confuses 

Itself in the glare. 
High station? 
Ovation? 

Perfumes in the air? 


A breathing, 

A seething, 

And after—what then? 
From high ones 

A sign runs 

Prophetic to men: 


“Small measure 

Of treasure 

That’s worthy of man, 
That strongest 

In longest 

At best of life’s span, 


“Can gather 

Ere rather 

With coming of night, 

All pride of 

The tide of ‘ 
A world-ruling might, 


“Swift-fading 

No shading 

Of ‘royal’ leaves trace. 
Speed slowly 

Then! Lowly 

And loyal give place 


“To other 

As brother! 
And woman? 
Divine is 

As mine is— 
Shines human, all Light!” 


Her Right 


THE GRADUATING CLASS. 





The following poem, dedicated to 
the graduating class of ’96 of the Ma- 
son City, Ill., High School, written by 
Prof. J. P. W. Brouse of Prescott, 
Ariz., is a gem of its class, and many 
graduates will appreciate the many 
good points contained therein: 
TO THE CLASS OF ’96. 

Dear Maud, Nel an’ the rest of ’em, I 
can’t be there to talk; 

You know full well the story in life’s 
pedagogic walk; 

I fain would see the tender youths 
launch their ships aright; 

But I can’t be there to-night, dear 
girls, I can’t be there to-night. 


Yes, ’tis commencement night at Ma- 
son City, the girls are dressed in 
white, 

An’ they’re a primpin’ an’ a smilin’ 
upon the left an’ right; 

They’re a _ sighin’, speechifyin’—got 
the reins without a check; 

An’ the boy is still a standin’ on that 
awful burnin’ deck; 


An’ Mary has her little lamb, an’ he is 
still the rage, 

You’d scarce expect Mary to speak in 
public on the stage; 

An’ Iser is rollin’ rapidly, I can hear 
and see it all; 

An’ not a drum is heard, not a funeral 
note to stop commencement ball. 


Oh, pilot, ’tis a fearful night, there’s 
danger on the deep, 

And unless Ulises defends the pass, 
we'll never get to sleep. 

At midnight in his guarded tent the 
marshal sleepin’ lies; 

But graduates still have the floor an’ 
are talkin’ awful wise. 


The girls are tellin’ all they know an’ 
are lookin’ mighty fine, 

An’ some are born at Bingen, fair 
Bingen on the Rhine; 

But Curfew shall not ring to-night, 
they’ve sworn it; an’ they know; 

For it’s commencement night at Ma- 
son City, an’ they’re going to 
have a show. 


The clock strikes one; we take no note 
of time; 

On with the dance; ’tis life’s written 
page in rhyme. 

I hear ’em charging Chester an’ see 
’em urgin’ Stanley on; 

But I can’t be there to defend the 
class with Mehan and Agent 
John. 


For I must be up an’ doin’ with a gall 
for any fate, 

Or judgment day’ll come along an’ 
find me swingin’ on the gate. 

So, of all sad words of tongue or pen— 
an’ you'll agree I’m right— 

It’s commencement night at Mason 
City, an’ I can’t be there to 
night. 

—Mason City Independent. 
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LITTLE KINDNESSES. 





If you were toiling up a weary hill 
Bearing a load beyond your strength 
to bear, 
Straining each nerve untiringly, and 
still 
Stumbling and losing foothold here 
and there, 
And each one passing by would do so 
much 
As give one upward lift and go their 
way, 
Would not the slight reiterated touch 
Of help and kindness lighten all the 
day? . 


If you were breasting a keen wind, 
which tossed 
And buffeted and chilled you as you 
strove, 
Till, baffled and bewildered quite, you 
lost 
The power to see the way, and aim 
and move, 
And one, if only for a moment’s space, 
Gave you shelter from ‘the bitter 
blast, 
Would you not find it easier to face 
The storm again when the brief rest 
Was past? 


There is no little and there is no much: 
We weight and measure and define 
in vain. 
A look, a word, a light responsive 
touch 
Can be the ministers of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger, walled in 
gold. 
A crumb may quicken hope to 
stronger breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing which tells for life 
or death. —Susan Coolidge. 
“I must get a book of etiquette,” 
said Maud. “What for?’ inquired 
Mamie. “I want to find out what 
Senatorial courtesy is.” “Oh, I heard 
my father talking about that. I know 
what that is. It’s a rule by which ev- 
ery Senator is forbidden to interfere 
when they get to disgracing one an- 
other.” 
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DAY AND NIGHT—CAUSE. 





1. What relations of earth and sun 
could cause day and night? 

2. Which seems the most probable? 

3. Over how much of the earth’s 
surface does the sun shine at once? 

4. Does more than one-half of the 
earth receive light at the same time? 

5. Do all places on the same merid- 
jan have sunrise at the same time? 

6. What is a solar day? 

7. What causes” differences in 
length of solar days during the year? 

8. What is the length of mean solar 
day? 

9. What is the length of siderial 
day? 

10. Why is a solar day longer than 
a siderial day? 

11. What is a civil day? 

12. Where does a civil day begin? 
Trace the international date line. 

13. How many civil days can the 
earth have at once? 

14. When does the earth have one 
day at every place, e. g., Sunday every- 
where? 

15. Through how many degrees does 
the earth pass in 24 hours? 1 hour? 1 
minute? 1 second? 

16. When it is sunrise in Chicago, 
where is it noon? Where’ sunset? 
Where midnight? 

17. When it is 9 o’clock a. m. here, 
where is it 12 m.? Where 6 a. m.? 

18. Where 12 midnight? 

19. When it is noon Monday at Chi- 
cago, what time and what day is it at 
Honolulu? At New Zealand? Pekin? 
London? 

20. Locate standard time meridians. 

21. Why is a standard time meridian 
a zigzag line? 

22. What is the use of 
time? 

23. What is the difference between 
standard and sun time here? If 
standard time were adopted for the 
whole earth, what would be the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage? 


standard 


24. What causes change in length 
of day and night? 

25. Suppose the earth were cylindri- 
cal in form, what would be the ef- 
fect on day and night? 


26. If it were a cylinder, what would 


the horizon be? 

27. If it were cylindrical, what peo- 
ple would have sunrise and sunset at 
the same time? 

29. What would be the effect on 
change of length of day and night? 

30. What would be the shape of the 
horizon? 

31. If the earth were conical in 
shape, what would the horizon be? 

32. What people would have sunrise 
at the same time? 

33. What causes changes in length 
of day and night? 

34. What is meant by sunslow? Sun- 
fast? —C. C. N. S. Envelope. 


LEAVES FROM LITERATURE. 








BY JOHN GOFF, A.M., 
Jackson Collegiate Institute. 





“A LITTLE NONSENSE.” 
What author’s name would be sug- 
gested: 
1. By seeing some one chewing?— 
Chaucer. 
2. By hog killing time?—Bacon. 
3. By smelting gold?—Goldsmith. 


4. By looking at a caravan of the 
desert ?—Cambell. 


5. By not having enough to eat?— 


3y a door latech?—Locke, Key. 

. By a magnificent building?— 
Temple. 

8. By childhood ?—Young. 

9. By a fine piece of iron?—Steele. 

10. By rapidity of motion?—Swift. 

11. By meeting two men named Ed- 
ward ?—Edwards. 

12. By the different colors?—Gray, 
Green, Black, White, Brown. 

3. By a house on fire?—Burns. 

14. By being caught in a snap?— 
Dickens. 

15. By a child’s head-gear?—Hood. 

16. By some one stepping on your 
toe?—Great Scott. 

17. By meeting a very tall man?— 
Longfellow. 

18. By a severe headache?—Paine. 

19. By a miraculous tale?—Story. 

20. By glancing over the newspaper? 
—Read. 

21. By being beaten in a game in 
which you did not win a single point? 
—Taylor. 

22. By seeing a thorny bush?—Haw- 
thorne. 

23. By thinking of earth’s sweetest 
and most hallowed places?—Holmes. 





24. By the great staple of the South- 
ern States ?—Cotton. 

25. By a growth on the foot?—Bun- 
yan. 

26. By visiting a place where bar- 
rels are made?—Cooper. 

27. By the most vital organ of the 
body ?—Harte. 

28. By seeing the keeper of the grist? 
—Miller. 

29. By ladies’ dresses?—Sale. 

30. By hearing the cry of a wolf?— 
Howells. 

31. By seeing some one in splendid 
health ?—Hale. 

32. By seeing a big rope?—Cable. 

33. By repeating the list of interjec- 
tions?—Shaw.—Southern School. 





COLLECTIVE NOUNS, 

The following will afford material 
for an interesting and profitable ex- 
ercise on the different applications of 
collective nouns of similar meaning: 

A fleet of ships, 

A flock of sheep, 

A bevy of girls, 

A pack of wolves, 

A gang of thieves, 

A host of angels, 

A shoal of porpoise, 

A troop of buffaloes, 

A covey of partridges, 

A horde of ruffians, 

A heap of rubbish, 

A drove of oxen, 

A school of whales, 

A congregation of worshipers, 

A corps of engineers, 

A band of robbers, 

A swarm of locusts, 

A crowd of people, 

A galaxy of beauties. 

Write the preceding upon the board, 
omitting the nouns to be supplied by 
pupil. 





In voting as to who the four great- 
est Americans were, the school chil- 
dren of one of our large cities agreed 
upon Washington, Lincoln, Hamilton 
and Webster. It would seem very de- 
sirable that all school children should 
know how these heroes looked in life. 
The most excellent portraits which 
have ever been published of them for 
school room decoration are made by 
A. W. Elson & Co., 146 Oliver street, 
Boston, in their series of the “Makers 
of Our Nation.” The portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, and Hamilton 
are now ready. Send for catalogue, 
giving full description. 
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LESSONS IN VERTICAL WRITING. 





By E. C. Mills, Western Normal Col- 
lege, Bushnell, I11. 





No. 6 





REFLECTIONS. 

“Are your materials first-class? If 
not, procure the best at once, as it is 
impossible to do creditable work with 
poor materials. Don’t get careless in 
your work;. careless and neglectful 
ways lead to many a failure. Be pa- 
tient and persevering. Call upon your 
critical faculties often. Much valua- 


PLATE 5. 


ble time is often sacrificed by persons | 
who try to write by practice alone. 
Remember that the hand is the agent 
of the mind; it performs that which 
the mind conceives. Therefore, let 
careful study precede practice in ev- 
ery instance, and never, never neglect 
to criticise your own work.” 
INSTRUCTION. 

Begin the work by drilling about ten 
minutes on the direct and reverse oval 
exercises, Nos. 1 and 2, on plate 1. 
Make them alternate, first retracing 
them, then extending some distance 
across the page by practicing on exer- 
cises 17 and 18, plate 1. Be sure to 


maintain an easy, rolling motion of 
the arm. For the last two movement 
exercises, let the arm move quietly to- 
ward the right. 

Follow the instruction given on plate 
4 for the copies on this plate. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Give every letter a careful examina 
tion, and get the form clearly fixed in 
the mind, then with a good pen, good 
position and good ideas, proceed to 
practice with care. Each time you 
commence practicing begin with some 
exercise given on plate 1, and you will 
gain control of the muscles of the arm 
quite readily. 
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PRONUNCIATION, 
Mark these words diacritically. 
Trance, alas, basket, calm, ant, 


grant, almond, dance, soprano, waft, 
wrath, pastor, launch, draft, master, 
idea, umbrella, moth, moths, oath, 
oaths, cloth, cloths, discern, forehead, 
been, Tuesday, isolated, Italian, 
pumpkin, God, dog, disarm, ere, agen, 
every, oases, desist, elm, mouth, thith- 
er, chagrin, resume, regime, film, path, 
paths, column, disease, decease, pro- 
ject, exquisite, exit, exile, corporal, 
mouths, tiny, formally, mirage, which, 
lightning, lightening, nominative, al- 
gebra, opponent, compound, mischiev- 
ous, piano-forte.~ romance, sacrifice, 


‘seeaiiiid formerly, cemetery, accli- 
mate, mercantile, atoll, tune, produce, 
marry, adult, exemplary, dishonest, 
quinine, sine die, squalor, toward, ve- 
hement, Arkansas, interest, bronchitis. 
—Normal Exponent. 


~ 
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SPELLING. 
1. trophies, 10. sciences, 
2. occasion, 11. engagement, 
3. Druids, 12. cronies, 
4. novels, 13. conscience, 
5. beaux, 14. jingling, 
6. anecdote, 15. honest, 
7. criticised, 16. mottled, 
8. reproaches, 17. seized, 
9. relieved, 18. daughter, 


19. consummate, 35. apprehension, 


20. policy, 36. favor, 

21. liquor, 37. maintenance, 
22. solitary, 38. parties, 

23. dismal. 39. apothecary, 
24, flaunting, 40. having, 

25. nerves, 41. civil, 

26. precipitation, 42. neither, 
27. bicycle, 43. veteran, 
28. merely, 44. distracted, 
29. hotror, 45. mistletoe, 
30. attorney, 46. excellence, 
31. embarrassment,47. Champlain, 
32. rival, 48. colors, 

33. ambition, 49. quadrille, 


34. fashionable, 50. precisely. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 





Write the word for each abbrevia- 
tion given below and enlarge the list 
and use abbreviations in sentences: 

Mdse., Fnts., hhd., Esq., @, Mo., do., 
P. S., Dec., Hon., Jno., D. C., Co., 
Messrs., ult., payt., bbl. inst., Reed., 
St., a. m., 8., §, prox., p., M. D., yd., 
Ib, aa, R. I., Capt., hdkf., i. e., pp, IlL., 
qt., c or ct., b., & Co., Prof., M., Ph. 
D., i. e., alt., oz., acct., Dr., Mme., C. 
0. D., Mas., H. R., P. 0., e. g., BR. B., 
R. S V. P., M, viz., Rev., etc., M. C., 
bu., N. B., No. 

Write the customary abbreviations 
of the months, of the days of the 
week, of the holidays and of all the 
States and Territories. 


DRAWING LESSONS. 








BY J. H. BARRIS. 
























































LESSON V. 
1. Draw lines as fig. 1. 
2. Add lines as in fig. 2, allowing 
class time to add each line before you 
draw the next one. 


9 


fig. 3. 
LESSON W. 
1. Draw dotted curved lines as in 
fig. 1. 


9 


2. Complete as fig. 2. 
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LESSON X. 
1. Draw shaded lines as fig. 1. 
2. Complete as fig. 2. 
LESSON Y. 
1. Draw dotted lines as fig. 1. 
2. Complete by using shaded lines 
as fig. 2. 





My son, observe the postage stamp— 
its usefulness depends upon its ability 
to stick to one thing ’till it gets there. 
—Exchange. 


oe 


Small Scholar: “If you gif me one 
hunterd per cent, in my next examina- 
tion, I gif you a dollar.’’ 

Teacher: “Why, Isaac, I’m ashamed 
of you! What put such an abominable 
idea into your head?’ 

Small Scholar: “My fader promised 
me two dollars der first time I get one 
hunterd per cent.” 


3. Complete by adding lines as in 


Only Common Sense. 


There are really only two things the 
successful teacher needs to haye— 
knowledge of his subject matter and 
knowledge of his pupils. The first of 
these can be gained only by study, the 
second only by experience. The man 
who has never been a real child him. 
self cannot effectually teach children; 
and he who does not know by experi- 
ence the warm hearted, exuberant 
gayety of school and college boys can- 
not successfully teach them. Further. 
more, the teacher who spends more 
time on the method of teaching litera- 
ture than on literature itself is sure 
to come to grief. Greatest of all forces 
is the personality of the instructor; 
nothing in teaching is so effective as 
this; nothing is so instantly  recog- 
nized and responded to by pupils; and 
nothing is more neglected by those 
who insist that teaching is a science 
rather than an art. After hearing a 
convention of very serious pedagogues 
discuss educational methods, in which 
they use all sorts of phraseology, one 
feels like applying Gladstone’s cable- 
gram: “Only common sense required.” 
—The Century (Editorial). 

We present you this clipping, dear 
reader, for your comfort. Read it over 
after you have been listening all a 
hot summer afternoon to some long- 
winded institute lecturer expatiating 
upon the beauty of scientific teaching 
and the awfulness of presuming to 
teach without having first passed 
through that course of training neces- 
sary to turn you out a scientific 
teacher; read it over again when you 
find yourself brain-sick and _nerve- 
sore in your fruitless efforts to under- 
stand some great pedagogical book to 
which you have been sent for direc- 
tion and light; read it over again 
every time some would-be philosopher 
attempts to read you out of the pro- 
fession because you 
baptized into psychology—in fact, 
read it often. There is much comfort 
in it, and much truth, too. “Only 
common required!” Amen! 
But if common sense is required, what 
a host of our scientific teachers are 
utterly without 
comforted, patient, 
teacher? 


have not been 


sense 


requirements! Be 
faithful 
It is true that to know your 
subject and to know your pupils is 
and ever will be the essential qualifi- 
cation for successful teaching.—School 
Exponent. 
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THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE— 
BOOK VII. Views in Africa by An- 
na B. Bedlam. Edited by Larkin 
Dunton, LL. D., Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston. 

Many have been’ written 
about Africa for older folks; but this 
yolume is very successful if unlock- 


books 


ing the treasures of this hitherto in- 
accessible field for the special benefit 
of the young. The author has an in- 
teresting subject in the inhabitants 
of the Dark Continent, and she tells 
the story of their occupations, inter- 
est, homes, modes of thought and feel- 
ing in such a manner as to hold the 
attention of any boy or girl and awak- 
en in them a broad sympathy for man- 
kind. Silver, Burdett & Co., the pub- 
lishers, are much to supply 
good, wholesome, elevating, reading 
for the young in their series of the 
Young Folks’ Library, of which this 
volume is No. VII: 


doing 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR, 
by Albert IX. Winship, Boston, New 
England Publishing Company, 1896. 
In this litthe volume of 101 pages 

Mr. Winship presents in clear outline 
the essential features of the life and 
work of the man who is thus far be- 
yond question the universally accept- 
ed embodiment of America’s ideal 
educator. ‘Horace Mann possesses the 
alertness, the flexibility and the many- 
sidedness of mind which make it pos- 
sible for a man to foresee, rightly es- 
timate and successfully meet an emer- 
gency. As Mr. Winship indicates, it 
was not to any one specially brilliant 
quality, but to a rare combination of 
sterling qualities, that the great repu- 
tation and power of Horace Mann was 
due. It was to this complexity, this 
all-sidedness of mind, that he owed 
“his power to make and command a 
crisis,” in which phrase Mr. Winship 
sums up his estimate of the charac- 
teristics of Horace Mann. Mr. Win- 
ship is especially emphatic in his com- 
mendation of the reports issued by Mr. 
Mann as Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. He de- 
clares that “there has been nothing to 
compare with them,” and that “at this 
day it is a better education to read his 
twelve reports, his speeches and his 
controversies than the writing of any 
ten men, aside from Henry Barnard 
and W. T. Harris.” 


Mr. Winship’s sketch is calculated 
to stir enthusiasm concerning a man, 
who, himself, was the soul of enthue 
siasm in education. And as enthusiasm 
is “interest” of the higher order, it is 
specially desirable that all teachers, 
and especially all young teachers, 
should connect themselves through 
this electric circuit with the greatest 
interest of the day and of the world, 
that so they may be stimulated to the 
actual development of the true educa- 
tional faith, and of the power to “give 
a reason for the faith that is in 
them,” and of the will to work out 
this faith in rational, positive form.. 





THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN, By 

William Vincent Byars. 

This neat volume of 190 pages con- 
stitutes the Studies 
in Verse which Mr. Byars has printed 
and sent out without the imprint of a 
special publisher. With the general 
character of his work the readers of 
the “Journal” already familiar. 
And those who have the wit to send 
to the author and get a copy of this 
second series will find themselves well 


second series of 


are 


rewarded for so doing. It is not a 
volume of love songs to remind one of 
Heine, but 


more in the serious 


rather a series of sonnets 
Dantean mood 
and subtly appreciative of character- 
istic feminine qualities as exhibited 
in this and that historical or mythical 
woman. We expect to take the lib- 
erty of reproducing some of these in 
future numbers of the “Journal.” 


HENRY W. GRADY, THE EDITOR, 
THE ORATOR, THE MAN. By J. 
W. Lee. St. Louis Christian Advo- 
cate Co., 1414 Lucas place, St. Louis, 
Mo. 1896. 

In this little book of 106 pages the 


Rev. Dr. Lee presents a beautiful and 


telling tribute to the memory of the 
hero of the New South. Henry W. 


Grady was a teacher of like enthusi- 
asm, of like energy, and of like genius 
with Horace Mann. And if his teach- 
ing was done through the columns of 
a newspaper and from the rostrum, it 
was none the less genuine and effec- 
tive in its educational values. 

We fear the Philistines will think 


Dr. Lee is too poetic, not to say “fan- 


ciful,” in his treatment of his chosen 
theme. But then the world outside 
Philistia is, after all, the major part 
of the world, and will see to it that 
this inspiring little volume shall be 
made a regular text book in the rapid- 
ly widening school of self-instruction 
that really comprehends what the 
New South is and represents. 
W. M. B. 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive phamplet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I.. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 
For sale by all Druggists. 


“I want to ask one more question,” 
said little Frank, as he was being put 
to bed. ‘Well,’ acquiesced the tired 
mamma. “When holes come in stock- 
ings, what becomes of the piece of 
stocking that was there before the 
hole came?’—Exchange. 
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Are You Going to Buffalo? 


Of course you are; and if you are as 
wise as you look you will go via the 
popular Big Four Route. No other line 
ean offer you elegant service, 
superb dining cars and_ luxurious 
coaches. The “Knickerbocker Special” 
leaves St. Louis daily at noon and ar- 
rives at Buffalo early next morning 
(6:18 a. m.). Low rates will be made 
on account of the National Education 
Association, and you must not miss 
this opportunity to make an Eastern 
trip. Write to W. J. Lynch, «ssistant 
General Passenger Agent Big Four, 
St. Louis, for full particulars. 


such 
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The “Review of Reviews” for June 


is one of the best, in the sense of being 


filled with especially strong articles, 


that has yet appeared, All eyes are 
Just now turned upon “St. Louis as the 
Convention City,” and Albert Shaw's 
article on that subject will be read 
with great interest, 
things he says: 

“Few persons in the Kast are aware 
that it now takes  practicnily — first 
mink asa center of boot and shoe man 
ufacturing, while its metal industries 
are of enormous importance, At its 
very doors are the vast coal ftlelds of 
Southern Ilinois, and iron ore is 
abundant at a short distance in Mis 
sourl, 


Among other 


Thus, considered as an indus- 
irial community, St. Louis) has at 
length reached the point where its own 
momentum makes certain a large fu- 
dure growth. It will be a city of a 
guillion inhabitants within ten = or 
twelve years,” 


With its June issue “The Arena” en- 
ters upon the sixteenth year of its ex- 
istence, and commemorates the occa- 
sion by appearing in a new dress, by 
a more than usually attractive array 
of articles and by the announcement: 
“We have arranged for so much that 
is strong, vital and ennobling from 
the pens of the world’s recognized 
leaders and specialists that we feel 
confident in assuring our readers that 
volume 16 of “I'he Arena’ will eclipse 
all previous volumes in value for 
thoughtful men and women who are 
in touch with the great, live and vital 
problems of the bour.” Of these “vi- 
tal problems of the hour” the June is- 
sue deals with “The Direct Legisla- 
tion Movement and Its Leaders,” “A 
National Platform for the American 
Independents of 1896," “The ‘Tele- 
graph Monopoly,” “Bimetallism” and 
sundry other political themes. The 
leading paper of this number is by the 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, D. 1.. and 
i. entitled “Celsus, the First) Pagan 
Critic of Christianity, and His Antici- 
pation of Modern Thought.” 

“A Prophet of Freedom” (J. G. 
Whittier), by the editor, B. 0. Flower, 
is delightfully written and the frontis- 
piece is a fine portrait of the gentle 
but heroic Quaker poet. Arena Pub- 
lishing Co., Copley square. Boston. 


Single numbers, 25 cents; per annum, 
£3.00, 





There are two papers in the June 
number of “The Century” that are of 
particular interest In conjunction with 
the approaching convention at St. 
Louls, one being by Dr. Albert Shaw, 
entitled “Notes on City Government in 
St. Louis,” the other’ by 
Bishop on “Humor and 


Joseph B. 
Pathos of 
residential Conventions.” Dr. Shaw’s 
paper is by no means a merely local 
study, for It concerns every American 
city which is dealing with the question 
of economic government, and particu- 
larly the cities in the Mississipp! River 
system. Mr, Bishop's article Is a 
study of the personal element in Presi- 
dential conventions, describing the un- 
successful quests for the nomination 
by Clay, Webster, Seward, and Blaine, 
the first “dark horse,” and modern 
“stampede” tactics. The second = of 
Mr. James Bryce’s “Impressions of 
South Africa” takes up the race ques- 
tion. Mr, Bryce describes the differ- 
ences that arose between the Boer 
farmers and the Government of the 
Cape Colony, the great trek into the 
Transvaal, and the first interference 
of Great Britain in the affairs of the 
Boer Republic. As, by reason of re- 
cent occurrences, American travelers 
are likely to be less welcome in Spain 
than heretofore, an additional interest 
attaches to the paper on “Lights and 
Shadows of the Alhambra,” by Mrs. 
Klizabeth Robins Pennell, wife of Jo- 
seph Pennell, the artist, by whom it 
is fully illustrated. Mrs. Pennell 
gives a vivid impression of the Al- 
hambra in midsummer, including the 
life of the people, and the delights and 
hardships of the tourist. Prof. Sloane’s 
“Life of Napoleon” takes up the Aus- 
trian marriage. the birth of the King 
of Rome, and the disastrous Russian 
campaign. There is an article’ on 
‘Sargent and His Painting,” with par- 
ticular reference to his Boston Pub- 
lic Library decorations. The text is by 
William A. Coflin, and many of Sar- 
gent’s pictures are reproduced, includ- 
ing two wood cuts by Cole. In the way 
of fiction there are two short stories 
besides the serials, 


THE TERRIBLE STORIMI. 





A terrific tornado swept over St. 


Louis Wednesday, May 27, leaving 
death and desolation in its wake. A 
densely inhabited portion of the city 
eight miles long and about one-half 
mile in width was laid in ruins. Sev- 
partially 


wrecked or utterly destroyed and hun- 


en thousand houses were 
dreds of people were instantly killed 
or more or less injured. It is safe to 
say that not less than 480 people per- 
ished in St. Louis and East St. Louis, 


—— 


just across the river. Thousands of 


people that were well-to-do a week 

ago are reduced to beggary and want, 

It is estimated that the loss in prop- 

erty is from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000, 
THE SCHOOLS. 

Our readers will be interested jn 
knowing how the schools fared. In 
St. Louls 20 school buildings were 
damaged, some of them very badly, 
The total amount of contracts already 
let for repair amounts to about fifty 
thousand dollars. The following 
schools are closed on account of the 
condition of the buildings: 

Carroll, Clinton, Froebel, 
ville, Grant, Gravois, 


Garden. 
Hlodgen, La- 


clede, Tafayette, Madison, Peabody, 
Pestalozzi, Sumner High, Attucks, 
L’Ouverture and Wheatley. 

The Charless, Humboldt,  Longfel- 


low, Roe and 
partly closed. 

While all these schools have not 
been formally closed by the Board, it 
is safe to presume that they will not 
be opened any more this year. 

Superintendent Soldan believes that 
the closing of the schools will have no 
effect on the pay of the teachers. All 
members of the Board seen expressed 
themselves in favor of paying all sal- 
aries in full. 

The Douglas school at East St. Louls 
was totally wrecked, as also was the 
homes of nearly all the residents of the 
district. Superintendent T. J. Me- 
Donough is doing good work on the re- 
lief committee. 


Shepard schools are 


Ce 
HOW TO GET TO BUFFALO. 
The Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas 
City Railroad (Clover Leaf Route) in 
connection with the great Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway will 
undoubtedly be the favorite route 
from St. Louis to Buffalo for the 
teachers and others who desire to at- 
tend the meetiag of the National Edu- 

cational Association. 

The Clover Leaf management de- 
sires to state to the teachers that an 
arrangement has been effected where- 
by those desiring to do so can avail 
themselves of the opportunity of tak- 
ing a trip across Lake Erie. 

This voyage across Lake Erie dur- 
ing the hot, dusty days of July is a 
luxury to travelers, and this feature 
of the journey should not be overlook- 
ed by teachers and others intending 
to make the trip. 

*assengers can have their choice of 
taking the all rail route or going via 
the boat line from Toledo and return- 
ing by rail, or vice versa. 

A special train composed of elegant 
reclining chair cars and Wagner pal- 
nce sleeping cars will leave St. Louis 
Union Station at 8:30 p. m. July 6, ar- 
riving at Toledo the following morn- 
ing at 8:30, where connection will be 
made with the Detroit and Cleveland 
Steamship Company's palatial passen- 
ger steamship “City of the Straits,” 
and “State of New York,” for Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. 

Write to J. E. Davenport, D. P. A., 
505 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo., for 
further information. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Murphysboro, June 
30 and July land 2, 1896. <A strong 
program is out and as the meeting is 
being well advertised all over South- 
ern Illinois, we predict a very large at- 
tendance. The railroads will make 
special rates on the certificate plan. 
The hotels give reduced rates to mem- 
bers and the local committee will fur- 
nish excellent music. 

The executive committee, the local 
people of 
Murphysboro are sparing no pains to 
make this the most pleasant, profitable 
and largely attended meeting in the 
history of the Iivery 
teacher in Southern Illinois is earnest- 
ly requested to assist in securing this 
result. 
reason Why our Association should not 
have as large an attendance as the 
Central and Northern Associations. 
Encourage those to attend who have 
not been in the habit of attending, by 
calling their attention to some of the 
benefits to be derived these 


committee, and the good 


Association, 


There seems to be no good 
5 


from 
teachers’ gatherings. 

Love labor; for if thou dost not want 
it for food, thou mayest for physic. It 
is wholesome for the body, and good 
for any mind.—VPenn. 


How to Get There. 


Buffalo, N. Y., having been selected 
as the meeting place of the National 
Educational Association, July 7 to 11 
next, the most important thing to be 
considered is how to get there. The 
Wabash Line has carried so many 
thousands of your members to your 
annual gatherings in the past, and 
againcomes to the front with its direct 
lineand superb train service, and offers 
you the same low rates, placing the 
expense of the trip to Buffalo ata 
figure within the reach of all, and a 
speedy, safe and comfortable journey 
is insured. In addition to the great 
reduction in rates, tickets purchased 
Via the Wabash Line will be goo for 
return passage long enough, if you 
have the time to spare, to pass the 
whole of your summer vacation at the 
cool and delightful resorts of the East 
Without additional expense for rail- 
road fare. C. S. Crane, General Pas- 
“senger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





AGEN'|», ATTENTION. 
Now is the harvest time for sub- 
scriptions. Your county is your field. 
Work while the Institute lasts. 
A VALUABLE PREMIUM. 
Here is a chance for all our agents. 
We will give one complete set of the 
Encyclopedic 


Dictionary—four mam- 


moth volumes, handsomely bound— 
250,000 words, over 4,700 large quarto 
pages, to the agent who sends in the 
largest list of subscribers by the first 
day of October, 1896. Thousands of 
sets of this Dictionary are being sold 
every month at $16.25. This set is 
yours if you send in the largest list at 
the special rate of 50 cents per year. 
This rate and this contest closes Oc- 
tober 1, 1896. 

REMEMBER, when sending in your 
list, be sure to mention the fact that 
you are in the contest. Say, “I want 
that 


“Diction- 


that Dictionary,” “I am _= after 


’ 


premium,” or simply say 
ary,” and then we will keep the record 
of your names separate and know just 
Now, all at it 
and all together, and that Dictionary 


BUSINESS, 


how many you send. 


is yours, 





KIND WORDS. 





The “American Journal of Education” 
is one of those which I read regularly, 
and never without profit. In Prof. Bry- 
ant’s articles, especially, I have found 
some of the best thoughts in modern edu- 
cation. Very respectfully, 

F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 
Supt. St. Louis Schools. 


I receive the ‘American Journal of Edu- 
eation”’ regularly, and enjoy it very much. 
I congratulate you upon having Prof. 
Bryant as editor. He is a man of very 
exceptional capacities and of a high repu- 
tation in this particular direction. 

WM. L. MURFREE. 

Boulder, Colo., Feb. 26, 1896. 





I must thank you for the “Journal of 
Edueation.’’ You are making an entirely 
new thing of it—one of the educational 
journals that any one who would under- 
stand the best educational thought of the 
time, must have. LOUIS J. BLOCK, 

Prin. Marshall High School, Chicago. 
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Of the many educational journals I re- 
ceive, the “American Journal of Educa- 
tion’ is one of the very best and most 
practical. CHAS. HERTEL, 

County Supt. St. Clair Co., Ill. 





I find the “American Journal of Educa<- 
tion” a pleasant companion. Every 
teacher should read it. 

E. E. ZIMMERMAN, 
Com. Andrew Co., Mo. 


I receive the “American Journal of 
Education” regularly and enjoy it very 
much. JOHN TERRENTINE, 

Com. Lawrence Co., Mo. 


Your “American Journal of Education” 
is worth half a dozen of some other edu- 
cational papers. ANNIE I. PEARSON. 

Milford, Mo. 


The ‘‘American Journal of Education” 
is one of the most helpful of all journals 
published for the teacher, and I am glad 
to welcome more and more of them into 
my county. JAMES H. MARTIN, 

Co. Supt., Monticello, Ill. 


I appreciate the “American Journal of 
Education’ and hope very many may be 
induced to take it. J. S. COLE, 

Co. Supt. Logan Co., Ill. 





I like the ‘‘American Journal of Educa- 
tion”? very much. S. E. MACE, 
Co. Supt., Oquawka, Il. 





I receive the “‘American Journal of 
Education” regularly and like it very 
much. It is well edited and is doing 
much good among our teachers. 

J. W. CASTEEL, 
Ex. Newton Co., Ark. 


. 





I think very highly of the ‘American 
Journal of Education,’’ and hope that 
you may secure many new names from 
our county on your subscription list. 

ELMORE ALLEN, 
Supt. Calhoun Co., Ill. 


I have been reading the ‘American 
Journal of Education” for about two 
years, and I consider it the leading jour- 
nal on education published in America. I 
hope to see every teacher in my county 
reading your journa'. 

E. B. MEADERS, 
Co. Ex. Conway Co., Ark. 


Your “American Journal of Education” 
ought to be read by all of our teachers. I 
have been receiving it for some time and 
have received many useful things from its 
pages. Jd. T. PURKRETE, 

Co. Ex., Russellville, Ark. 





I deem the “American Journal of Edue 
cation’ one of the best educational pae- 
pers published, and at the very low price 
for which you offer it, it does seem that 
every teacher in the State would become 
one of its subscribers. Its value to the 
teaching profession cannot be overesti- 
mated, and I should be glad to know 
that every teacher in this county was 
receiving it regularly. 

GEO. P. CRANDELL, 
Co. Com., Peggy, Mo. 





I find the “American Journal of Edu- 
eation’’ very valuable in my work, and it 
keeps me posted on the educational af- 
fairs of the State. A. L. IVES, 

Com. Lincoln Co., Mo. 
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I get “The American Journal of Educa- 
tion”’ regularly and like it very much. It 
has few equals as an educational publica- 
tion. GEO. R. HOPKINS, 

Pres. N. E. Ark Teachers’ Ass’n. 


I appreciate the “American Journal of 
Education’ very much. 
W. S. SHOUSE, 
Com. Shelby County, Mo, 


I am well pleased with ‘The American 
Journal of Education.”’ 
CHAS. A. COLE, 
County Com. Washington, Mo. 


I consider ‘“‘The American Journal of! 
Education”’ one of the very best of all 
my educational papers. 

J. E. RAMSEY, 
County Supt., Wabash Co., Ill. 





I will take great pleasure in presenting 
the claims of ‘“‘The American Journal of 
Education” to the consideration of the 
teachers of this (Little River) county. I 
esteem it very highly and it should be in 
the hands of every teacher in the coun- 
try. Yours truly, L. J. JOYNER, 

Co. Examiner, Richmond, Ark. 


I think “The American 
Education” is as good an_ educational 
paper as I have ever read. With the in- 
stitute price so low no teacher shou'd 
fail to read it. J. C. SELOVER, 

Com. Benton County, Mo. 


Journal of 





I like “The American Journal of Edu- 
eation’’ very much. It is a great factor 
for good among our teachers. 

E. M. HALL, 
Co. Com., Ulrich, Mo. 


The “American Journal of Education” ts 
well Hiked by many of the best teachers 
in this county, and it occupies a prom- 
inent place in my office. 

M. M. MALLARY, 
Co. Supt., Marshall Co., Ill. 





The ‘‘American Journal of Education” 
is one of the foremost educational papers 
of the United States. It is so good I can- 
not say enough for it. 

J. L. HICKMAN, 





Co. Com., Iron Co., Mo. 
Your “American Journal of Educa- 
tion” is appreciated. I think every 


month it gets better. 
JOHN F. OSBORN, 
Co. Com., Evansville, Mo. 





The ‘American Journal of Education” 
1s filled with valuable help for a teacher, 
and I wish all of the teachers of Carroll 
County were its readers. 

L. W. RODER, 
Com. Carroll Co., Mo. 





I value the “American Journal of Edu- 
cation” very highly, and wish it much 
success. J. H. CALDWELL, 

Co. Ex. Fulton Co., Mo. 





TI think the “American Journal of Edu- 
eation”’ is a paper of great merit and I 
would be glad to have more of our 
teachers read it. JOHN W. SMITH, 

Com. McDonald Co. Mo. 





I receive the “American Journal of 
Education” regularly and appreciate it 
very much. v. M. M’MURRY, 

Com. Marion Co., Mo. 


I like the ‘“‘American Journal of Educa- 
tion’’ very much and we are always 
pleased to receive it. J. G. MARVE, 

Supt. Schuyler Co., III. 





I shall recommend the ‘‘American Jour- 
nal of Education” to all our teachers. 
J. A. HYLTON, 
Co. Com., Ava, Mo. 





It affords me pleasure to say that I re- 
gard the ‘American Journal of Educa- 
tion’’ as one of the very best of the many 
educational journals I receive. It has 
been a help, an inspiration in my school 
work. I wish that every one of my 
teachers subscribed for and read it. 

BRICE EDWARDS, 
Com. St. Charles Co., Mo, 


The “American Journal of Education” 
is a good one and ought to be in the 
hands of all the teachers in the county. 

A. J. WRAY, 
Com. Barton Co., Mo. 

I am well pleased with the ‘‘American 
Journal of Educaton.”’ 

W. P. KENNEDY, 
Co. Com., Rathbern, Mo. 





I take pleasure in recommending your 
“Journal” to the teachers of my county, 
for my own experience teaches me that 
reading it will better qualify them for 
their work. Cc. E. MORRIS, 

Co. Ex., Rector, Ark. 


AMONG THE NUMBER. 
The appalling 
our city last 


disaster that befell 
week did not spare the 
publishers of “The American Journal 
of Education.” Their large and splen- 
didly equipped printing establishment 
Was seriously damaged. Three stories 
of the front wall of the building were 
hurled into the Although a 
number of employes were still in the 


street. 
building no one was injured. The sus- 
short time 
We all rejoice that the 
establishment suffered no worse than 
it did. Of the affairs of the 
house were badly demoralized. The 
loss of business is distressing enough, 
but everybody is working to 
from the damages sustained. 


pense and anxiety for a 
were terrible. 


course 


recover 


Universally Conceded. 


It is universally conceded by intelli- 
gent tourists that the Big Four Route 
is by all odds the best and most com- 
fortable route to Buffalo from St. 
Louis and the West. Two elegant 
trains daily, affording the traveler ev- 
ery possible luxury, make it unwise if 
not impossible to select any other 
route. Before arranging for your sum- 
mer trip write W. J. Lynch, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent Big Four, 
St. Louis, for particulars. 


“Our whole neighborhood has been 
stirred up,” said the regular reader, 
The editor of the country paper seized 
his pen. “Tell me all about it,” he 
said. “What we the news, 
What stirred it up?’ “Plowing,” said 
the farmer. 


want is 


ONE NIGHT’S RIDE. 

Passengers ticketed over the Missouri 
Pacific Railway between St. Louis and 
Kansas City enjoy an elegant night’s 
sleep in Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, 
The prevailing features are, smooth 
rails, excellent accommodations and 
low rates. Inquire of any ticket agent 
of the company for full particulars and 
tickets, the prices of which are within 
the reach of all. H. C. Townsend, Gen 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, St 
Louis, Mo. 

—< 
NIAGARA, 

The best view of the river, rapids and 
falls is gained by a trip over the Gorge 
Route. 

The Niagara Falls and Lewiston rail- 
road, American line. Fare, round trip, 
60c. 

To see Niagara as it should be seen, 
cheaply, thoroughly and quickly, the 
tourist should ascend the observation 
tower and later take a trip over the 
most complete electric route in the 
world. Trains run every 10 minutes. 

D. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“SCHOOL OF —Art, Literature, Oratory, 
Summer Term, Plymouth, 
EXPRESSION. 


Mass., July 8. Catalogue free; 
also specimen copy of the new review, Ex- 
pression 3$.S.CurRyY, Ph. D., or Expression, 


458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





* ° 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. A School of Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, 
Chemical Courses. Well endowed. Extensive 
Shopsand Foundry. Modernly equipped Lab- 
oratories in all departments. Expenses low. 
Address Cc. L. MEES, President. 

June & Aug. 


FRISCO FAST LIMITED, 


A vestibuled through fast express 
train daily over Frisco-Santa Fe Route, 
leaving St. Louis Union Station at 9:00 
p. m. for Galveston, Texas, via Ft. 
mith, Paris, Dallas and Cleburne, with- 
out change of cars; is handsomely 
equipped with gas-lighted Coaches, Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Pullman Draw- 
ing Room Buffet Sleepers. Time: St. 
Louis to Ft. Smith, 14 hours; Paris, 20 
hours; Dallas, 23% hours; Galveston, 
36 hours. The most attractive and pop- 
ular route between St. Louis and Texas, 
crossing three ranges of mountains, 
Ozark, Boston and Kiamichi; offering 
grandeur of scenery not found on other 
lines For full and particular informa- 
tion, with maps, time tables etc., call 
upon or address ticket agent, 101 N. 
Broadway, or Union Station, St. Louis. 

D. WISHART, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Four Teachers 
in a high grade 


Wanted. school; two 
= male, two fe- 

male. Good 
salaries. Address with 2 cent stamp. 


J. L. TAIT, 


Prin. Female Seminary, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 





By house of twenty years 


standing to a lady or 
gentlemen teacher first 
willing to learn our bus- 
iness, then to travel, all 
expenses paid, or to do 


office workand correspondence. Salary. $800. 
Enclose self addressed stamped envelope. 


S. C. KNOWLES, Secretary, 


87 Plymouth Place, Chicago, Ill. 





B4U BUY YOUR 


SILK AND BUNTING, 
FLAGS and BANNERS 


FOR—— 
Schools, Homes aud Parades 
Best American Goods 
only. Lowest eee 

in the U. 
J. A. JOEL & GO: 


for Discounts and 88 Nassau St., 
Price List to Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 











HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Course of lectures 
inthis institution will commence Sept. 15th, 
189%. New college building, elevators, restau- 
rant, reading rooms and laboratories. Every 
thing modern. Experienced teachers. Equality 
in sex, For lecture card and covenant ad- 
dress, . R. COBB, M. 


2811 Cottage Grove Ave., ee 





UNCLE SAM OFFERS 


Splendid positions in the Indian 
Service as Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and Matrons to those teachers 
who pass the Examinations with 
high grades. We prepare persons 
for all Civil Service Examinations 
on commission. Full particulars 
about all government pesitions free 
if you mention ‘*‘ AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION.” 
Nat. Correspondence Institute, 
Washington, D.C. . 








STHE<S 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


Has theconfidence of School Boards and Su- 
perintendents, and is couducted on strict 
business and professional principles. 
Direct assistance given or no com- 
mission charged. Send for En- 
rollment Blank and Circular. 


HAVE YOU SEEN__.._____ wr 


The Western Teacher? 


If not, send for a free sample copy. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Address, 
141 Wisconsin St., 





TEACHERS WANTED. american 
ouis. -ly, 





= AN AQIS — 


colleges. 


leges throughout the country. 


officers on application. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


rte’ 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


——— a 
a <> WILLIAMS & ROGERS’——~> 


‘N 


Wt 


TEXT BOOKS 


Simplify the subject, reduce the work of the teacher toa minimum, and fas- 
cinate and stimulate the pupilin his work. They are the most popular, practical 
and widely used works on the subject now in print. The series comprises 3 books. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING for usein graded and district schools. 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, used in high schools and academies. 
NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for use in normal schools and business 


ment which treats the subject historically, and which contains many valuable 
features not found in any other similar work. It is used in many schools and col- 


The other books published by this firm treat of the following subjects: COM- 
MERCIAL LAW, COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, MENTAL ARITHMETIC, PEN- 
MANSHIP. SHORTHAND, SPELLING, GR 
GOVERNMENT, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


AMMAR, CORRESPONDENCE, CIVIL 


Specimen pages and illustrated catalogue sent free to teachers and school 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. Williams & Rogers publish a work on Civil Govern- fof 


344 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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: Only Complete and up-to-date 
Vest Pocket Dictionary, 


THE NEW WEBSTER, 


By E. Edgar Miles. 








It is aninvaluable 
companion to every- 
body who has occa- 
sion to talk, read or 
write. It contains 
45 800 words, abso- 
lutely fully pro- 
nounced as in Web- 
sters Great Interna- 
tional Dictionary— 
‘2,800 more than any 
other Pocket Dictionary. 
A complete Parlia- 
mentary Manual, 
compiled from 
Cushing’s and Rob 
erts’. A pronounc- 
ing Gazeteer of the 
World; a R»pid Cal- 
culator, Business 
and Social Forms 
and a Literary 
Guide, conveniently 
indexed. 

It is worth ten 
times its cost to 
anybody, especially 
to teachers students 
and others who need 
acompletereference 
book thatis always 
at hand Its size, 
Y%x2- x55, makes it especially convenient to 
carry in the vest pocket. It weighs only two 
ounces. Hundreds of thousands sold; every 
buyer pleased Ladies buy this book for the 
writing desk. Order a lot now to supply your 
school at 40 percent. off, and send for special 
terms toagents for 


VACATION WORK. 
Can be handled with profit alone, or as a side 


line. No experience necessary. Many people 
are looking for just such a work, and will take 


it atsight. Write to-day. 

Cloth bound, red edges, - - . 25 cents 

Morocco, gold stamp, gold edges, 50 cents 

Morocco three years’ calendar, mem- 
O.anuun. and stamp holder, - 60 cents 


E. E. MILES, Publisher, 





824 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 








319 rod 


-1896- 


we] AKE. SHORE. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 


No other line affords equal train service from 


Chicago. Full particulars on application. 
A.J. SMITH,G.P.A Cleveland. 


Cc. K. WILBER, W. P. A. Chicago 
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-RIDPATH’S 
~ CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


BEING A FULL AND AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 


Leading Events in the Career of the Human Race, from the Beginning of 
Civilization to the Present Time. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 
WINANS 


FROM WILLIAM L. HARRIS, D. D., LLD., NEW York: 
“I know of nothing so good in the line of history within the same compass,”’ 
FRoM J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF KANSAS CiTy, Mo.: 


“I do not hesitate to pronounce Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of Universal History a very superior work. The engravings, 
maps and charts are worth many times the cost of the books.”’ 


From E. H. LONG, Supt. oF PuBLic SCHOOLS, St. Lous, Mo. : 


“I unhesitatingly commend Dr. Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of Universal History as the ablest work on that subject which I 
have ever examined.”’ 


TEN CENTS A DAY 
Will Buy Either History or Cyclopedia. 


WRITE FOR OUR EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. 





The New People’s Cyclopedia. 


28th EDITION. 140th THOUSAND. 


LOWER IN PRICE, 
@m_|T IS / MORE ACCESSIBLE 
WRITTEN UP TO THE PRESENT. 


IT HAS MORE AND BETTER MAPS. IT 1S HAND BOUND AND WILL LAST THE BUYER A LIFETIME. 


WHAT COVERNOR HOADLY SAYS. 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—I have two editions of the Britannica, but after careful examination I have 
purchased the New People’s Cyclopedia, and cordially recommend it to others as concise, modern, convenient and reliable. 
I am greatly pleased with it.’’ GEO. HOADLY, Governor of Ohio, 

FACULTY SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

“It is very properly named ‘New People’s Cyclopedia.’ It is not old, foreign, or expensive, but compact, handsome, 

handy new, and suited to every American house and home. We heartily commend it to all. 


Admittedly the best and lowest priced complete cyclopedia in the world. Easy terms of payment. You can 
have your own time in which to pay for a set 


AGENTS WANTED FOR BOTH BOOKS, to whom FavorasL_E TERMS and LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 


will be given. Write for full particulars. Address 


THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THIS IS THE BOOK 





To Sing from in Your School Room, 


“Beirly’s School Songs No. 1° for public or pri- 
vate schools, academies and colleges just out. 
has perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER- 
JORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
gertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its contents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
Patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Parallel Keys; 
Practical Exercises and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 soldin ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 


Per copy, postpaid...................... $  .! 
Per dozen, postpaid mame ae 
Prices. \ per dozen, express not paid...... 3.60 


Per hundred, express not paid... 3000 
Acomplete sample for examination 
Specimen pages free on application. 
A VALUABLE PREMWIUMN.—A complete set 

of BetRLY’S ELEMENTARY Music CHARTS, (2 
in the set, size 38x50. mounted, price, $5,) 
will be given, express not prepaid, to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘‘School 
Songs’? for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 


915-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TO CRIPPLE CREEK IN A HURRY, 


Passengers destined to the greatest 
Gold Camp in the world siould by all 
means purchase tickets via the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, thereby avoiding all 
delays enroute. This line offers three 
hours the quickest time between St. 
Louis and Cripple Creek. Consult agents 
before purchasing tickets via other 
routes. H.C. Townsend, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


The COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


— + TAKE THE +—-<—— 






ae Ryvs 


MACKINAC 
DETROIT 
PETOSKEY 
CHICAGO 


2 NewSteel Passenger Steamers 


The Greatest Perfection ze attained in Boat 
Construction—Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
Furnishing, Decoration and Etficient Service, 
insuring the highest degree of 


COMFORT, SPEED AND SAFETY. 


Four Tries PER WEEK BETWEEN 


Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac 
PETOSKEY, “THE SOO,” MARQUETTE, 
AND DULUTH. 

LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and 
Return, meioding Meals and Berths. From 
Cleveland, $18; from Toledo, $15; from De- 

troit, $13.50. 
EVERY EVENING 


Between Detroit and Cleveland 


Connecting at Cleveland with Earliest Trains 
for all points East, South and Southwest and at 
Detroit for all points North and Northwest. 


Sunday Trips June, July, August and September Only. 
EVERY DAY BETWEEN 


Cleveland, Put-in-Bay ,f Toledo 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address 
A. A. SCHANTZ, a. &. a., DETROIT, MICH. 


The Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nay. Co. 


BOSTON 








ENGILISEHIT cruAseice 


For High Schools, Academies, and all Schools and Classes of a Similar Grade. 

Shakespeare’s Plays—Macbeth, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, 
Sott’s‘*The J,ady of the Lake,’’ Goldsmith’s ‘*The Vicar of Wakefield,” edited by Homer B. Sprague, 
Ph. D. Wonderfully stimulating and suggestive editions. Introductory price per volume, 48 cents, 

SELECT ENGLISH CLASsics: Six Centuries of English Poetry, The Famous Allegories, The 
Book of Elegies, Choice English Lyrics, selected and edited by James Baldwin, Ph. D. Introduc- 
tory price, 72cents each. FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE, By Margaret S. Mooney. Popular 
classic myths and their rendering by famous poets. Beautifully illustrated. Introductory price, 
$1.25. SELECT MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Biography Notes, etc., by James EH. 
Thomas, B A. (Harvard). Introductory price, 48c. (Uniform with Sprague’s Editions.) 

Onr illustrated Catalogue gives full description of all of our superior text books. We cheerfully 
mail it free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





AN AGENCY is valuable 1m proportion toits 

influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells THAT is something, but of 
you about them it is asked to rec- 


mends you, that ss more, Ours REUOMMENDS 
aprtf ~ C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


¢ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U.S. A. 


Best Grade Copper and Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Nawe this paper. 





Aids for Teaching 3 ___ 
Art and History. 


REBUY LU BAG 4H 40 


PRONE Ss 
NENT DEN DR SND 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series 
of reproductions of fine photographs of famous 
buildings and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AN) HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 2x28 inches in size, of the same 








color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 
mailed on application to 
47 East Tenth Street, New York. 0 
ic 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
>= CHICAGO, ILLINO|s.§ ===> 

Francis W. Parker, Prin. --- July 13th to July 31st, 1896. --- Thirteen Departments. 
Cook County Normal School. A school wholly devoted to professional work. 

For circulars of information address WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 


— rice, One Dollar Hach. 
Cook County Normal Summer School. 











NEW 









ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES 
CHICAGO SERIES MAPS 
ERASERS........ KENDALL’S 

LUNAR TFLLURIC 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 
GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE GO. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 7 _ 14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


eer 





CATALOGUE UPON ¢ . 
APPLICATION : 
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iNOW READY ~~ 
The Natural System of Vertical Writin 


By Newlands and Row, of Kingston, Ontario, the Famous Teachers of Penmanship. 





Be en 


UN’ 
PS DROR DR RS ON 


In the Natural System of Vertical Writing the letters ARE NOT 
merely the old slant letters straightened up, but are GENUINELY VER- 
TICAL SCRIPT. The form of the letters has been MODIFIED and 
GREATLY SIPMPLIFIED. 

If you are interested in Vertical Writing, and wish a system hygien- 


ically and pedagogically correct, send us your name and address. 
SIX NUMBRS IN THE SERIES, 75c PER DOZEN. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 
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355 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Most Reliable Connenion fora. rt 


> SUMMER'S OUTING. 
THE 


STERLING 
BICYCLE. 


NEVER NEEDS REPAIRS. 





ASK FOR ’96 ART CATALOGUE. 


St. Louis: .:: .: STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
TIDD-RUGG CYCLE CoO., 274, 276, 278 Wabash Ave., 
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PECIAL @ @ @ @ 


NNOUNCEMENT. 


: H. BUTLER & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Laren 

We take pleasure in announcing that 

: 


we have purchased from MR. E. O. 
VAILE, the popular series— 


Vaile’s Vertical Writing 
Copy Books, 


and that we will continue the publica- 
tion of the same. 


We invite the attention of teachers 
and school officers to these books, and 
also to our other new publications, in- 
cluding 

Butler’s Vertical Writing Speller, 
Hazen’s Readers, 

Hull’s Arithmettcs, 

Hull’s Algebra, 

Butler’s Geographies, 


and a full line of standard and popular 
school text books. Correspondence with 
reference to the use of these books is 
invited, and will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
211-213 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. @ 


220-222 S. 5th St., Philadelphia. 
‘  Rireteetaonannetl 
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LE INFORMATION 


BICYC 
= aT ETE TRA rs = el men ae 


The Columbia Catalogue is not a mere 
price-list. It gives convincing reasons 
why all who love pleasure and comfort in 
bicycling should select 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


$100 Your knowledge of bicycle 
making will grow by read- 





to allalike jing this interesting book. 


Free from the Columbia agent or by 
mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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4TUWO EW TEXT BOOKS.;— 


I. Seymour’s New Method in Double Entry Bookkeeping, in which the prin- 
ciples of the science are clearly stated and copiously illustrated in practice. 
Designed for high schools and private students. 

SINGLE Copy, $1.00. INTRODUCTION PRICE, 65c. 


Il, Seymour’s New Method in Mental Arithmetic, in Five Parts, all ina 
volume of 153 pages. PART I.—Fundamental Operations. PART II.—Commor 
Fractions. PART III—Compound Numbers. Part IV.—Percentage and Ap- 
plications. PART V.-—General Analysis This part deals with a great variety 
of algebraic problems, by arithmetical] analysis. 

SINGLE Copy, 25c. FOR SCHOOLS, 20c. 

Postage on sample copies prepaid. Address 


GEO. E. SEYMOUR, St. Louis High School, Mo, 
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The Chautauqua Schools: 
z 

Lewis MILLER, Pres. Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor. Witttam R. Harper, Collegiate Prin. = 
List of Schools | Open July u, at close of Buffalo Meeting ; only two hours away z 
Pedagogy Unsurpassed opportunities for teachers to take Pedagog- z 
English ical Courses, and to observe the teaching methods of + 
— leading instructors from the best uni ities. 5 + 
Languages feadin; instructors 1 2 é bes universities, eaaaeae + 
Classical 3 + 
Languages Special Lectures on Educational Topics by Nicholas M. * 
Mathematics Butler, John Dewey, E. Benj. Andrews, Pres. Chas. Eliot. W. L. z 
and Science | Bryan, Chas. R. Skinner, F. Treudley, and others. ef 
Social F : , - . a 
Sciences Delightful Life amid charming surroundings. Lectures. z 
Sacred Music, Readings, Entertainments, Rational Recreation of allkinds 
“a ne Distinguished Speakers from England and the United States. y 
an ae Railway Rates.—All National Association Tickets from West & 
Expression | of Buffalo will be good for stop over at Chautauqua until Sept.1. Special 
Physical | excursion trains Chautauquato Niagaraevery week ($1.50 round trip). z 
education | Cost of Living.—Board and Lodging from $5 per week. Tui- *¥ 
Practical Arts | tion Fees very low. Excellent hotel and many boarding cottages. z 
106 Courses For catalogues and all information, address a 
72 Instructors W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse,N.Y. & 
EEEEEEEEEEEEE LETTE TEE EEEEEEE GE TE TEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEERER 
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NORMAL TEACHING BY MAIL. 


Low cost—satisfactory results—the largest Normal School in the world—six years of ex- 
perience—Diplomas issued—10,000 students and 10,000 references. It is designed as the best 

ssible substitute for those who can not attend a Normal School. Catalogue fully describ- 
ing over 20 separate courses sent to all asking for it, also sample lessons, testimonials, ete. 


Prepare Students for teaching. 
Prepare teachers for better positions. 
OUR Contain the best methods on teach- 


ing. : 
NORTIAL Give profitable employment for : 








cT10 
y MAIL 


Pt spare moments. 

ace teachers ina position to se- 
MAIL cure better salaries. 

COURSES Cultivate the habit of home study. 


Furnish a splendid review. 
Are practical and comprehensive. 
Are within the reach of everyone. 


All instruction given by mail.—Our system has been in successful operation six years and 
is not an experiment.—Over 10,000 have prepared for teaching or fitted themselves for bet- 
ter positions under our instruction. We refer you to one or all of them. : 

The cost will not exceed five cents a day and the studying can be done by working two 
hours each evening. ; 

Our students accomplish as much each thirteen weeks as they could by attending school 
for the same periad. We guarantee this. ; 

A Testimonial.—As a direct result of pursuing your Normal Course of study, I have this 
day received word from the commissioner of this district that I have passed the examination 
for the first grade certificate which I took March 7th and 8th. I passed every subject upon 
one trial, and I credit it to my pursuance of your most excellent course. WM. R. WARD, 
Blue Store, N. Y. We have thousands of others quailty as strong. ' 

A Postal Card request will bring catalogue and full information regarding over 20 sepa- 
rate courses of home study. Address 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Writing and Drawing Books, 


ooo 
Correspondence with reference to the use of 
these books is invited, Ask for my 


BIC TRIAL OFFER. 
12 Writing or Drawing Lessons, by 

mail, - - - $1.00 
Subscribers to this Journal, - .50 
2 Sample Lessons, - . - 15 
Book, ‘'How to Illustrate Sunday 

School Lessons, - - - ‘Ze 
Drawing Books for Teachers’ Use, 25 

COUPON, 
| 

This entitles the subscriber toa rebate 
of H0c, from price of 12 writing or draw 
ing lessons, 


NAME, AND ADDRESS 


SOOEE AREER EEEEEEES See eee en eeeeeeee eee eens 


J. HW. BARRIS, Norfork, Neb. 





Meal 


Awhole meal can be cooked at 
one time with the PEER LES 
Steam Cooker, on one bu 
of a gasoline, oll, gas or cook stove, 
without mingling flavors. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water, Invaluable in fruit canning. Ne 
ateam in the house. No odors, 


PEERLESS . 
STEAM >COOKER: 


is endorsed by Marion Harland and other eminent 
cooking experts, Catalogue free. Agents wanted, 


PEERLESS COOKER CO., Buffalo, N.Y.’ 


Land éHome Seekers’ 


EXCURSIONS 


Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 
The Garden Spot of the World. 


—O——— 
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Leaves St. Louis Union Station twice daily on 


June 16th, July 7th & aist, Aug. 
4th & 18th, Sept. ist & 15th, October 
6th & 2oth, 1806. 


ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


(Plus $2.00 additional to be collected 
at destination). 


Stop-overs allowed on these tickets South of 
the Ohio River. 


Also Low One-way Rates for Settlers, on the 
First Tuesday of each Month for Individ- 
uals and for parties of seven or more, 
on the third Tuesday of each month, 


for further information call on your nearest 
Agent or address 
K. EK. Posry. G. P. A., 


4V. B. ROWLAND Gen. aa Seobite "Ala. 
215 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Quick 


. a Writing can be learned at home by practicing from Mitts’ iCZ 
( Compendium of Vertical Writing. ‘Thirteen plates ana Ame 
} ( N ANAAAN 7 Fs complete instructions, Pric *, Scents. Send for circular, ° 
\ Address, H.C. MILLS, Western Normal College, Bushnell] 1 
wee Ils. > ; 


DO YO WANT BETTER READING AND SPELLING IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 


Do you know that oomaes of the best schools in the country PERF 
have recently adopted the 


POLLARD SYNTHETIC METHOD, 


and are getting results in reading which they before thought were not apeaible 





READ WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF THE METHOD. 0) 
ID. J. Waller, Jr., ex- State Superintendent | more books and writes: ‘We are still at B 
of Pennsylvania: “I was impressed with | work at Pollard. Wedon’t know any more 
the uousual amount of power the children | ‘word-method’ and don’t want to know any- 
displayed It was marvelous." I sometimes think we are not doing as good 
Il P.LAttle, Superintendent, Momence, 11 | work as can be done with it Yet I believe 
The Pollard System attracts and holds the | that the intelligence of our pupils has been 
attention as nothing else does. * * Half | increased 25 per cent.” 
the time of my primary teachers was for A. M. Drummond, Superintendent, West 
merly oceuplied in pronouncing words for Haven, Conn,, writes: “Just about one year 
pupils They now study out the pronunci ago we introduced the Pollard Readers into 
ations forthemaclves | the public schools of this borough. They S 
Anna KH. MeGovern, of the State Normal | ate giving great satisfaction and I am thor- 
School of Cedar Malls, In., writes: “Ihave | oughly convinced that they contain the best T ‘ 
taught the Synthetic Method of Reading and | method yet devised for teaching children to $ ‘ 
watched its practical workings for the read,”’ KANS 
past six years, and 1 am delighted S.S. Kemble, superintendent, Kock Is 
withit for many sino It gives pupils | land, Ill: ‘'We have used the Method for 
distinet articulation and accurate pronun three years and are pleased with the results 
ciation from the beginning. The children It is not a ‘cure alte We still have dull pu. 40 EXT! 
leatn the new words througha logical pro |} pils. We read better, we spell better, and I 
cess, and o omit of self-reliance and inde | am sure we do not think less It means 
pendence is developed during the first few | close, hard work for the teache r, but not 
months of school life”, | one of our primary teachers would willingly Nor in 
John Morrow, Superintendent, Alleghe- | 0 back to the word or sentence method. It 
|} ny, Menn.: *Tregard it the best method in | compels a thorough knowledge of phonics Elegant 
use.” | on the part of the teacher This means 
| J. Savitz, Supt., Slatington, Pa., orders | much." 





We can give you the testimony of thousandsof people who have used this method from one Gen’! P 
10 six years whose verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods 

leachers, do not your own interests indicate that you should at once prepare yourselves to 
trach it ; Gen’! P 

POLLARIYS MANUAL is the TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK, Price, postpaid, $1. All inquiries 


will be met with fullinformation. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. , Gen’l ¥ 
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Brilliant Beauty. 
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Rays of Finish. Rays of Strength. Rays of Speed. TEX 
19 lb. =+KBEATING& 19 Ib. a 
Scientifically combines them all. See that curve? 865 days ahead of them all. s 
Art catalogue explains the accomplishment of KEATING WHEEL co... Tick 
the combination, HOLYOKE, MASS, as 
SS HS FS SE SEE BE SE SHE ESS ESSE RHE RR Stat 
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fmerica’s Most Popular Railroad. 
(hicago & Fitton: 


Penpzct Passencer Service, | Solid Vestibuled Trains 


Se 





Favorite Koute from St. Louis. 





ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK. With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NO CHANGE OF CARS|... yey 


cewrea:t NeW York and to Boston. 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 





(Nei INNA] / 


‘Big Four 


BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, | Steverand Buttalo. 


New York and Boston. 


‘'The Knickerbocker Special’’ 


N IAGA RA FALLS Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 


and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 


WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 


ST,” LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, PALACE DINING CARS Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 


On New York and Boston Trains. 
eens SFY ae CHICAS. Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


0 EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN to Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs,Omaha, 


si s Des Moines, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars, Fee: Rantietnn Chale Gere 


ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 





yor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains. cnaththeath inion. satin 
Elegant Pullman Semqestment Sleeping Cars Buffet Parlor Cars W. J. LYNCH, 
and Parlor Cars 
5 Cinema on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, Chicago A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
: LTON, d Toledo. N 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, agcisretacana E. O. ne, a [ARTIN, d 
Chicago, Il. Passenger Traffic en. Pass. an 
ROBT. SOMERVILLE, ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: Mgr. Ticket Agt, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, | S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Streets, and s ‘ 
Chicago, Ill. Union Station, ; CINCINNATI. 
218 D. ~~ 
Gen’l Western Pass Agt., North Broadway, 
r St. Louis, Mo. cei a 
oe T K E 
A. HILTON, | ° 
Gen'l Agt. Pass. Dept , Grand Junction Ticket B | 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. UT in?Ton | 





J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway, | 8 t 
St. Louis, Mo. | | Ou e. 
— 


Ct. Lowigoe—— Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 








; AND BETWEEN 
Cairo Short Line. Kansas City, 
The Quickest Through-Car Route to H H 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, ST LOUIS Minneapolis, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS z St. Joseph, 
—— AND 
{ The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to St. Paul, 
FLORIDA Denver 
ATLANTA, MACON, 
AUGUSTA, CHARLESTON, | Only One Change of Cars 
SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE TO THE 


The True Winter Tourist Route to 
TEXAS, MEXICG, CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 


nies PACIFIC COAST. 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 





FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 

SOLID TRAINS —cmmmmiy Short Line to Montana and Black Hills. 
Ticket Offices oe 

217 North Fourth Street and Union TICKET OFFICE: 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. S. W. Cor. 5th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. 




















KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers, 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
Sc. Louis, Mo, 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 





HE Review of Reviews and AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, both one 

year for $2.75. Send orders to the 
JOURNAL office. 
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THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 
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By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 


The latest system of music instruction for public schools. New plan of presenting the subject; new method 
of teaching. No other system has had such general recognition and adoption throughout the country, 


See the partial list below. 


No series of music books has ever received such unqualified indorse- 


ments by leading music critics and experienced music teachers. Read 


Partial List of Cities that 
have Adopted the 
Natural Course 
in Music. 


>00 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. “! 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
COVINGTON, KY. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 
DAVENPORT, IA 
WICHITA, KAS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
KEOKUK, IOWA. | 
SEDALIA, MO | 
OTTUMWA, IOWA. 
LOGANSPORT, IND. 
MANISTEE, MICH. 
MUNCIE, IND. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
IRONTON, OHIO, 
MT. VERNON, N. Y 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
RONDOUT, N.Y 
GUTHRIE, OK. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 
Besides a large number of 
smaller but important places, 
and over 500 towns and dis- 


tricts in all parts of the coun- 
try. 


ik 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


REVOLUTIONARY. 


‘‘The Natural Course in Music has more points of su>eriority than any other course, 
I believe to a certain extent it is going to revolutionize music teaching in this coun- 
try.’’"—Mrs. EMMa A. THoomas, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, Mich 


AN ADVANCE STEP. 


‘*We believe that the authors of the Natural Musical Course have taken an advance 
step in the development of school music.’’—HERBERT GRIGGS, Supervisor of Music, 
Denver, Col ; CAROLINE V. SmitH, Stale Normal School, Winona, Minn.; C. H. Cone- 
DON, Supervisor of Music, St Paul, Minn; P. C, HaypEn, Supervisor of Music, 


Quincy, 171. 
THE TEST OF USE. 


‘*My belief in the Natural Course in Music is the outgrowth of practical use in my 
own classes In this system we have reached, it seems to me, an ‘ultima thule’ in 
music, which gives pleasure to teacher and pupils and the most gratifying results in 
sight-reading.’’--MARY R. JORDAN, Director of Music, Public Schools New Bruns- 


wick, N /. 
SINCERELY RECOMMENDED. 


‘The Natural Course in Music has my sincere recommendation.’’—-CARL FAELTEN, 
Director of Music, New England Conservatory, Boston, 


A SAFE PREDICTION. 


‘“‘T predict an extensive use of the Natural Course in Music.’’--B. W. BURGESS, Super- 
visor of Music, E. Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALWAYS DISCOVERING NEW AND FAVORABLE POINTS. 


‘I am using the Natural Music Course before a large class in Colorado Summer School 
of Science, P hilosophy and Languages, and discover new points in favor of the Charts 
during each season,’’--P. M. Bacn, Supt. of Music, Colorado Springs, Col. 


EXCELS IN CLEARNESS AND SIMPLICITY. 

“It certainly excels in the clear and simple manner of bringing necessary things to 
the attention of the pupil.’’--MARTHA A. WEBSTER, Zeacher of Music, Wooster, Ohio. 
PLEASED AND DELIGHTED. 

‘I am not merely pieased, I am delighted with it.’”’—G. L. RoBERTSON, Supervisor of 
Music, Public Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MUCH SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING ELSE OF THE KIND. 
‘The Natural Course in Music is much superior to anything of the kind I have 
seen.’’——-CARRIE A. AUCHAN, 7eacher of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NOBLE. 


‘‘A Noble Series.’’--H. M. BuTLER, /ndianapolis, Ind. 


TH x co U RSE. Natural Course in Music Primer, 30c.; First Readers, 
80c.; Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each, 38c; 
Fifth Reader, 50c ; Natural Music Charts, Series A. B. C. D. E. F. and G., each series, $4. 


eg ene sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence wlth reference to 
examination and introduction cordially invited. 





American Book Company, 


NEW YORK. 
CINCINNATI. 
CHICAGO. 


521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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